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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Postage to Great Britain and Ireland 50 cents. 
To other countries, $1.00. Receipt of subscrip- 
tion is indicated by change of date on the address 
label. Unless notice to discontinue is received it 
will be assumed that the subscriber wishes his 
name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 

* dress is ordered both the old and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 16 Bea- 
con St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will irform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
Interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader, 


ADVER1LISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single nsertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested fn will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universaiist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for tha dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
te work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., MANAGER 


176 NEWBURY STREET, 
Telephone Lafayette 4485 
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IN BOSTON, ENGLAND 
Miles Hanson, Jr. 


Boston, England, arouses in the mind 
visions of an old-world town, living peace- 
fully on its long memories of former great- 
ness and happiness, but now dreary and 
decrepit, because the tides of life no longer 
touch it. But how different the little 
group of Pilgrims returning from the 
larger Boston across the seas discovered 
it! From the moment the tower of St. 
Botolph’s Church was seen rising out of 
the fens of Lincolnshire, the flat country- 
side was a scene of vigorous activity. The 
annual Lincolnshire Fair had come to 
Boston this year, and the narrow roads 
were crowded with farmers and breeders 
returning with their sheep and cattle. 
The town was gay with flags and bunting, 
for tomorrow was St. Botolph’s Day—and 
Boston is St. Botolph’s town, founded by 
the monk on a lonely tract of fenland that 
he might worship God, twelve centuries 
ago. And this St. Botolph’s Day was to be 
especially memorable, for it was about to 
celebrate the renovation of his church, of 
the roof by his own townsmen, and of the 
complete restoration of his beautiful 
tower and the recasting of his famous bells 
by the citizens of the new Boston in 
Massachusetts. Also the new Bishop of 
Lincoln was to make his first official visit 
to his new parish. The little town was 
in its happiest mood to receive the guests 
who had come from 4 merica to take part 
in the services of thanksgiving. 

They were cordially received by the 
mayor and representatives of the town and 
the church on. the evening of their arrival. 
The next day, the Saint’s Day and also 
Bunker Hill Day, the religious observances 
began. The guests were taken through 


the old Guild Hall, which through the: 


guilds wes int‘mately connected with the 
church, St. Botolph’s being peculiarly the 
church of the old trade guilds. They were 
then escorted to the formal reception by 
the mayor of the new Lord Bishop, who 
led them through the church close to his 
first service in his new parish of Boston, 
first marking the close door with the sign 
of the Cross. The Vicar of Grantham in 
his sermon expressed the pride of the town 
in its possession of the ancient and beauti- 
ful church and its gratitude for the gener- 
osity of Boston in Massachusetts. 

A civie banquet followed at which the 
new Lord Bishop spoke to his parishioners 
for the first time, to which the leader of 
the American guests, Walter E. Whiting, 
replied. Mr. Whiting is a member of the 
First Church in Hingham, Mass. For 
generations his ancestors were ministers 
in and around the English Boston. Some 
of his ancestors left England with John 
Cotton and settled as ministers over 
various New England parishes. Mr. Whit- 
ing believes that more than half of the 
members of the parish in Boston, England, 
sailed with Cotton or immediately after 
him for Massachusetts, and that for this 
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reason the true church was continued in 
Boston, Massachusetts, as its First Church. 
Mr. Whiting considers that he belongs to 
both the English and the American 
parishes, and he has always maintained 
the keenest interest in the Lincolnshire 
church. The Stump, the local name for 
the finest church tower in England, which 
no more deserves this rather derogatory 
title than does the tower of the Custom 
House in State Street, is believed by Mr. 
Whiting to have been used in the olden 
days as a beacon for the sailors in the 
Wash. He pleaded withthe authorities of 
church arid town to have a beacon in- 
stalled and lighted every night to serve as 
a symbol of international peace and 
friendship to the people of the Fens. 

In the afternoon, the Vicar of Boston, 
the mayor and other officials took the 
greatest pleasure in driving the guests to 
Tattershall Castle, the home of the Crom- 
wells, a gift of Lord Curzon to the nation. 

On Sunday morning the American guests 
were escorted through the streets of the 
town by the band of the Fourth Lincoln- 
shire Regiment, and by large groups of 
every organization in the city, to hear the 
Bishop of Lincoln preach his first sermon 
in Boston. With him they expressed to 
the people of Massachusetts their thanks 
for the generosity which had enabled the 
church of St. Botolph to continue to resist 
the decay which persistently and remorse- 
lessly attacks all buildings in these low- 
lying lands, protected by dykes and drained 
by canals, so aptly and truly called the 
district of Holland. Over two thousand 
people crowded the magnificent church 
for this service of thanksgiving; the choir 
sang with beauty the traditional creeds of 
the English Church; and the military band 
closed the service with the playing of the 
national anthem. 

The American guests left the church 
filled with the feeling that the people of 
England, like the church of St. Botolph, 
through the happy union of past and 
present, of traditions and of life, will con- 
tinue to overcome the great difficulties, 
which do not diminish with the years; and 
that a revived spirit of cooperation be- 
tween England and America is as eagerly 
sought by the people in England as it is 
by the people in America. 


* * 


IS IT TO BE A RACE? 


The sad facts of history are that rival- 
ries and competitions in armaments breed 
trouble for those concerned and sometimes 
even for those who are not concerned. 
The disaster which overtook Europe in 
1914 was in part at least the outgrowth of 
the forces of unrestrained military and 
naval competition. We have paid and 
are still paying a penalty for that de- 
bacle. 

If it is true that a burnt child dreads 
the fire we ought to be somewhat cautious 
about starting another blaze of compe- 
tition in the Pacifie—Baltimore Sun. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 6 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Now Is the Time to Prevent the ‘Next War’’ 


HERE are times when the modern Protestant 
American fashion of letting up on church ac- 
tivities for two months of the year is very 

greatly to be regretted. This is one of those times. 
The Government of the United States has ‘“‘econo- 
mized”’ by unprecedented cuts in the personnel and 
salaries of invaluable federal bureaus, and wnder the 
same economy program is awarding contracts for twenty- 
one new battleships! One day we read in the papers 
about the cuts in that Bureau of the Agricultural De- 
partment where valuable research is being carried on 
in the fight against plant disease. The next day we 
read that a new and vicious disease is threatening 
the beautiful elms of the East. The same news sheet 
brings us the glad tidings of the twenty-one new 
battleships to be built from the taxpayers’ money, 
money too precious and too scarce to be spent on mere 
agricultural research workers. The next time the 
news-boy brings us the paper we learn that the staff 
of the Bureau of Standards has been reduced for 
economy’s sweet sake, and that the Government is 
providing more employment for workers in its arse- 
nals. Meanwhile from every front page, headlines 
proclaim the Government’s earnest effort to effect 
national economic recovery. Query—Is the way to 
recovery by saving hundreds of thousands on federal 
salaries and spending forty-six millions on battleships? 
Are we to achieve economic recovery for the grand 
purpose of fighting another world war? ‘This is most 
certainly the direction in which we are now heading. 

While this is happening under our noses all of the 
ministers and the Peace Society secretaries and the 
alert and interested laymen seem to have gone off on 
vacations and sworn off reading the papers. Such is 
our melancholy conclusion from the paucity of pro- 
test which has appeared. 

We recall other occasions when huge naval build- 
ing programs were scaled down because of a united and 
prolonged protest from the people. Never was there 
greater need for another such protest. Japan has 
advanced the largest naval appropriation estimates in 
her history, and it is more than likely that the ministry 
will accept the estimates. 

Well, well, says the big navy advocate, you sug- 
gest scaling down our naval program, while the Japan- 
ese are proposing to scale up? Wedo. It is not too 


late to save a tragic situation. Not once but several 
times and from different sources have we read that 
Japanese and non-Japanese observers believe that the 
primary motivating influence in this move is the 
Roosevelt Administration’s navy building program. 
Now, in the face of our repeated assertions of friend- 
ship for Japan, it is not strange that a United States 
big navy building program at a time when the United 
States Government loudly asserts its great need for 
economy should be cause for apprehension in Japan. 
This apprehension could result in nothing other than 
a desperate effort on the part of the Japanese to build 
up to the limit. 

We note among the headlines of the papers an- 


‘nouncing the President’s approval of the navy plans 


this misleading pronouncement regarding our pro- 
gram: “Follows Japan’s New Start.’”’ Under this head 
it is stated that our building program ‘‘comes just 
after word from Japan of the start of a building 
program there.’’ Presently we shall be justifying our- 
selves on the ground that Japan forced us into the big 
navy business. Meanwhile the British Admiralty is 
pressing for a big navy building program to meet the 
threat of Japan. France has just seized seven small 
islands off the coast of her Indo-China colonies as a 
base for defence against Japan. And so the mad 
merry-go-round has started up again in real earnest. 
Uncle Sam, in the name of economy, scares Japan, 
Japan scares John Bull, France is thrown into hysteria, 
the insane race of armaments is on once more. Verily 
we are “stoking the volcano” in the Pacific. A tragic 
situation it is, indeed. 

It is not too late for us to pause in our activities 
and take stock of where we are going. We hold the 
key position in the situation. The strong man of the 
Western World, Uncle Sam talks peace. But nobody 
believes him because he prepares for war. A strong 
man confident of his strength and peaceably inclined 
does not need nor does he desire to swing a club under 
his neighbor’s nose, much less go about collecting big- 
ger and more formidable clubs. We are a peaceable 
people and we are a strong people. Let us then put 
the clamps on this growing militaristic menace. It is 
not too late for effective protest if the preachers and 
the teachers and the interested layman will at once 
make representations to the Government. Washing- 
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ton has been flooded with letters and telegrams en- 
dorsing the National Recovery Act. What Washing- 
ton needs now to bring the government to its senses 
is an avalanche of letters and telegrams telling those 
in positions of leadership that the American people 
are not willing to take the fearful responsibility of 
starting another armaments race, even to make jobs 
for the unemployed. 

This country stands not only in the key position 
but also at a critical moment. Now is the time to 
prevent the “next war.’ It will be too late when the great 
storm breaks (as it surely will if the present program 
continues) ; too late then to save the world from another 
holocaust. When the ‘cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand” has spread over the whole sky, then the pacifists 
and all peace lovers might just as well go and enlist 
with good grace and die as soon and as painlessly as 
possible, for nothing they then say or do will help. 
Now is the time to help! now 1s the time to build peace! 
Wake up, America! 

* * 


HITLER’S REICH 


TITLER’S REICH* is a clear-headed and fair- 
minded account of the Nazi revolution and 
the Nazi government, written by Hamilton 

Fish Armstrong, editor of Foreign Affairs. Mr. Arm- 
strong is thoroughly familiar with German affairs, and 
so has been able to do us the great favor of compress- 
ing much information and sound interpretation in a 
small space. 

“A people has disappeared,’ says the writer, and 
then he proceeds to tell of how thoroughly the old 
order was smashed and of how republican federal 
Germany has been completely replaced by ‘‘one 
state, one idea, one party.’”’ Much has been said and 
written about the Hitlerite anti-Semitism. It appears 
from Armstrong’s book, however, that Hitler and his 
followers are anti-everything—anti-socialist, anti- 
trade union, anti-Jesuit, and anti-Masonic. Every- 
thing, from education and courts of justice to industry 
and labor, has been “purged,” according to the Nazi 

‘notion of that process. Mr. Armstrong’s list of the 
prominent Germans who as a result of this “purging’’ 
are now “dead or in exile” is the most complete list 
of the really useful men of post-war Germany we have 
seen. 

Mr. Armstrong finds the explanation of how 
this all came about in the fact that “the young people 
who dominate the Third Reich care absolutely nothing 
at all about history before the beginning of the Nazi 
movement in Munich in 1919.” 

They haven’t the remotest interest in the politics 

or program of old Imperial Germany, or in the origins 

of the Wo.ld War, or in the military victory of the Al- 

lies, or even in the Treaty of Versailles. Those are 

causes; they care only about consequences. What they 

do know about is the 1918 “stab in the back” by the 

communists (or was it socialists or republicans?—the 

labels are practically interchangeable); the weakness 
and treachery of the men who came to power by ‘“‘giving 
away” parts of the Fatherland to Germany’s enemies; 

the failure of these same republicans to throw off more 

rapidly the servitudes which they had tamely accepted 


*Hitler’s Reich, by Hamilton Fish Armstrong. Macmil- 


lan, $1.00. 


on Germany’s behalf; the suffering and indignities under- 
gone. by the German masses while Jewish bankers 
trafficked in currencies and Jewish business men _ prof- 
iteered. Against the materialism of Marx they set the 
self-sacrifice of Schlageter. 


Such a position requires a justification which shall 
also be a dynamic driving force. This is found in the 
“Teutonic mysticism,” that discredited old notion 
of the superiority of the Aryan races which, revived 
by the Nazis, serves both to justify and to intensify 
their Jew hatred and their rabid nationalism. 

The whole situation is fraught with grave danger 
to the peace of Europe, as the writer brings out in his 
discussion of the outposts of Hitlerism, Danzig and 
Austria, and in his comparison of Mussolini and Hitler. 
Nevertheless the Third Reich is destined to “last in 
Germany,” thinks Mr. Armstrong, and this in spite 
of the weaknesses incident to the over-rapid growth 
of the Nazi Party. Most of all, the writer seems to 
think, the Third Reich will last because it fits the Ger- 
man temperament. Germany never was a republic 
in any real sense of the word, and she is not yet ready 
for democracy. A prominent German is quoted in 
support of this thesis as saying, ‘“‘We made a republic; 
but there were no republicans.”’ 

This little book is worth any man’s reading time, 
for it tells the story of the ‘first phase’’ of Hitlerism 
calmly and frankly and without partisan bias. 

* * 


IF HE LOSES HIS HEAD IT’S BECAUSE HE HAS 
ALREADY LOST HIS SHIRT 


S we go to press reports are coming out of New 
York State telling of disorder and violence 
among the striking dairy farmers. Now, of 

all the classes of unfortunates in this depression-ridden 
land we are most sorry for the Eastern dairy farmer. 
While others have been subsidized for restricting their 
wheat or cotton crops, the Eastern dairy farmer has 
been left to the tender mercies of the larger milk dis- 
tributors. Not until he made such violent protest 
last spring that both politicians and distributors were 
scared has he ever had any semblance of recognition 
in New York State. Then came the Pitcher Bill, a 
poor thing indeed after the amenders got through with 
it. The first concrete result of this legislation (in 
one large section of the state which was particularly 
hard hit by low milk prices to the farmers) was to 
raise the price the retailers were getting for milk. Since 
then under rulings of the Milk Control Board the 
producers have had some increase in prices, but not 
enough to keep the farmer even one jump ahead of 
the sheriff and the tax collector. Now the New York 
farmers are objecting to the Milk Board’s plan of 
price fixing on the basis of a three-fold classification. 
We believe with the farmers that the classified milk 
plan whittles away the few slight profits which the 
Pitcher Bill promised them. 

The farmers are striking against the plan. Wheth- 
er one approves or disapproves of this strike, the 
farmer deserves his sympathy. Suppose for long 
years you had suffered from such injustices, and of late 
your position had become almost impossible. Then 
comes a ray of hope. Things seem to get a little 
better. The outlook for the future is more promising. 
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Perhaps you say to yourself, ““Now I can send Johnnie 
to college next fall,” ‘““Now we'll get a new car,” or, 
“Hurrah! by fall I’ll have those overdue taxes paid 
up.”’ Then all of a sudden you discover that the 
situation isn’t promising at all. It’s just the same 
old hopeless grind. Would you “be patient,” as the 
newspapers have been advising the farmer to be? 

Well, then, if the violent striking farmer seems 
to you to be unreasonable, unethical, and unwise, re- 
member that his patience and his good will and most 
of his material resources have been pretty nearly all 
exhausted in a long, unfair, losing struggle with milk 
distributors who have given him scant consideration. 
The dairy farmer is a desperate man. Feed prices go 
up and milk prices go down. Taxes come due and 
milk prices keep on going down. Machinery has to be 
replaced and doctor’s bills have to be paid, but milk 
prices stay down. If the dairy farmer loses his head 
it is because he has already lost his shirt in a game in 
which the cards were all stacked against him. 

* * 


WE NEED A NEW PURITANISM 


OOKING back on Puritanism too many people 
are impressed primarily by what appears to 
our latter day vision as narrow and unlovely. 

Thus they dismiss Puritanism from their minds and go 
their way, unwilling and therefore unable to learn sav- 
ing lessons from the past. 

Puritanism in early America, as in other places 
and periods, was animated by a passionate ideal of 
justice and righteousness. It strove to replace by 
moral earnestness the stupid moral indifference which 
drives men and nations to destruction. This was so 
also in the monastic reforms of medieval times. It 
was true, too, when, at a time that the spiritual life 
of England was at a low ebb, a little band of men at 
Oxford instituted a protest movement scornfully 
branded ‘Methodist’ by its opponents. However 
narrow and unlovely these movements may have 
seemed to the easy-going and indifferent, they both 
reawakened the best qualities of men in their time. 
The Cluniac reform in its day fired Europe anew with 
Christian idealism and laid the foundations for a 
great revival of spiritual life in the Western World. 
Likewise, in a later day, the Methodist movement 
stirred the moribund churchmanship of England and 
brought about a revival of spiritual values that has 
made the world a better place to live in to this day. 
Of similar usefulness was the Puritan movement in 
the early days of our own development. 

Thus it was, and is everywhere and always, that 
Puritanism is “life girt for its own rescue.” Thus 
always, when life has become complex to the point 
of confusion and corruption, Puritanism casts off all 
superfluities and strips life to the bare essentials. It 
calls men thus to absolute loyalty to the first things of 
life, moral integrity, justice in human relations, rev- 
erence for human personality, and confidence in the 
divine possibilities of human personality. 

In the midst of our present confusion and cor- 
ruption we need a new Puritanism. Our Puritanism 
need not be narrow and unlovely, but it must be stern 
in its insistence on honesty in all human relations. The 
new Puritanism ought not to rule out the beautiful 


elements in our culture, but it must insist that beauty 
shall never be bought at the expense of human suf- 
fering or human want. 

We are, in short, challenged both by the logic of 
history and the desperate human need of our day to 
“seek first the Kingdom of God.” 


* * 


BE PREPARED TO VOTE INTELLIGENTLY 


OR several weeks we have published a notice 
setting forth proposed changes in our laws of 
fellowship. These proposals will be acted upon 

at Worcester. It is highly important, therefore, that 
all our people familiarize themselves with them. Every 
minister and every layman should read this notice 
clear through, and read it carefully. 

For a considerable number of years we have been 
debating changes in the fellowship 'aws. Almost all 
of our people agree that certain changes should be 
made. Yet in spite of the fact that commissions have 
been appointed to draw up the necessary amendments 
or new articles, and these commissions have labored 
faithfully and presented their reports to us in conven- 
tion assembled, thus far the results of such efforts have 
been disappointing, to say the least. Much valuable 
convention time has been wasted in futile debates 
which ended by having the reports referred back to 
the committee or tabled indefinitely. Meanwhile the 
needed changes in our fellowship laws go unmade. 

This unhappy situation we believe is due in large 
part to the fact that delegates and ministers come to 
conventions unprepared to consider the propositions 
intelligently. The result is misunderstanding, confu- 
sion, and delay. 

Therefore we urge upon our readers that they 
read what is proposed to be done about the fellowship 
laws at Worcester next fall. Six point type isn’t easy 
or pleasant to read (‘“‘“Amen,” says the proofreader), 
but we have to publish these things in six point to 
get them all in. Turn to page 1021—there they are; 
read them. If you think the proposed changes are 
wrong tell the committee about it before the Con- 
vention. If you believe you know what should be 
done to make the wrongs right, put your convictions 
into writing and forward them to the General Con- 
vention office. At the very least come to Worcester 
prepared to vote intelligently on the changes in the 
fellowship laws. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
In the village the crowd is an unself-conscious unit. 
In the city the crowd is a collection of isolated self- 
conscious individuals or small isolated groups. Thus 
in the village one may be bored or annoyed some of 
the time, but never lonesome. In the city one may be 
both bored and lonesome. 


Those of us who have been “‘blessed”’ one way or 
another had better not forget that for millions of men 
and women the depression is simply and solely an un- 
mitigated curse. 


Morality that is only conventional is simply an 
agreement among cheaters not to cheat within cer- 
tain limits. 
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Worcester Past and Present 
Lee S. McCollester 


present moment it stands out in my mind 
for two special conventions. One was my 
first General Convention, and the chief matter was the 
Winchester Profession of Faith. In a reactionary 
moment following the war the Convention, in 1870, 
hoping to make more firm the Universalist Church, 
adopted as its official creed the Profession of Faith 
made in 1803 at Winchester. No sooner had this 
been adopted than there was a general uprising against 
it. At my first Convention at Worcester this was the 
chief topic of discussion, and two of the stalwarts of 
the church were the debaters—Dr. A. A. Miner and 
President E. H. Capen. They did not spare the feel- 
ings of each other in their sparring. It was mighty 
interesting, especially to us younger men. Dr. Miner 
was arguing for the enforcement of the creed in all 
churches, when someone asked him, “Do you use this 
form of statement in your church?” Dr. Miner was 
a good sport, and over his face came a look of surprise 
and then a twinkle of the eyes, and then a roar in the 
audience as Dr. Miner confessed, “No, we use one I 
prepared.” 

Another Worcester Convention I especially recall 
was when action was started to amend our laws so as 
to correspond to our practice. Many of our ministers 
were holding fellowship in both the Universalist and 
the Unitarian Churches, though their own constitution 
forbade this. The mood of the Convention was 
in favor of modifying the laws to conform to the prac- 
tice and make legal the dual fellowship. This gave us 
the lively tilts between Dr. Sweetser and Dr. Perkins. 

I am wondering what will be the notable action 
at the coming Convention. I hope it will be some- 
thing progressive and so maintain the Worcester 
practice. The Universalist Church has always been 
taking onward steps, not always knowing the out- 
come, but always advancing along constructive 
lines. 

It seems to me that there are two forward-looking 
pronouncements possible for us. These both grow 
out of the conditions of the world of today. The 
Great War, and later the reconstruction, brought 
changes to everything, and to religion especially. 
There is a new religious thinking. One of the new 
steps for us to take is to make a statement which ex- 
presses the position we now hold. During the thirty 
years since we put forth the Five Principles we have 
made new interpretations of history, religion and the 
essentials of faith. Our statements are never finali- 
ties, but announcements as to distance traveled and 
new ideals to the front. These are days when state- 
ments are more in the line of purpose than of exact 
creed. To approve the new statement made by the 
committee, or to modify it so as to forecast the way 
we are to go rather than the way we have traveled, 
should be one of the actions of the Convention, that 
we may have the ‘Worcester Statement” following 
after the Winchester and the Boston-Chicago State- 
ments. 


The second step which I wish might prove the 
progressive spirit of Worcester is that of approving the 
Free Church program. Several reasons influence me 
in this hope. Oue reason grows out of what I see as a 
growing and radical split in the Protestant Church. 
I fear we as a church, with our comforting faith, do 
not wholly sense what is taking place in the Protestant 
division of Christianity. After the Great War fun- 
damentalism sought to save their churches by a new 
emphasis on their creeds and to create a new loyalty 
to old positions. This was not wholly successful. It 
caused many of the more thoughtful people to grow 
indifferent to the institutions of the church. The 
generally free and independent spirit in politics, finance, 
trade, education, is also in religion, and has to do with 
the deeper realities of religion. We asa church have 
long recognized the authority of the soul as above the 
authority of the creed or the institution. Protestant- 
ism as a whole has not sensed this, but thinking men 
are sensing it. Men are thinking for themselves. 
The growing split is between a “‘Teligion of trans- 
mission” and a “religion of emergence,” between a 
creed as authority and a man’s soul as authority. 
The break has gone a long distance. It is going.to 
become more definite and extended. It is now just 
“muddling along.”’ By and by it will be an organized 
movement. At first the organizing will have to be 
experimental, but finally it will become a great and 
definite movement. Just now it waits a starting. 
This may come from within from unsatisfied clergy and 
laity. It may come from without from a “‘voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness,” which, like the voice of John 
Murray, may call out from unknown quarters clergy 
and laity now silent but unsatisfied. I wish that in 
some way at Worcester there might be a move ahead 
which would call these unsatisfied souls out from the 
valley of indecision. 

John Murray was a voice in an Orthodox wil- 
derness. His one repeated cry was, ‘‘All men shall 
be saved.” Stirred by this ery clergy and laymen of 
all sects came out, keeping their historic loves, but 
uniting on the one great ideal of the final harmony of 
all. This old cry has no great stirring power today. 
But the great longing of men is for a new faith in the 
God in their own souls. Dare a man trust his own 
soul? Many say “‘no.’”’ We say “yes.”’ There is a 
great stirring in the souls of men, and its chief note is 
“Trust God in your own soul’—a man’s own soul, 
enlightened by righteousness, stirred by love and 


trained by service, is a sure guide to lead the soul to 


the Christian type of personality. 

A short time ago I was invited to attend a Con- 
gregational Council for the ordaining of a graduate of 
our school. He had been a member of this congrega- 
tion from childhood—a fine young man in every way. 
Over thirty delegates were present. As the examina- 
tion proceeded it was evident that the council was 
divided into three general groups. One of these de- 
manded that the young man affirm conformity to the 
details of the creed. When he said he could not ac- 
cept certain ones, some said he was not a fit man to 
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bring souls to Christ and should not be ordained. A 
second group loved the old church but did not de- 
mand agreement with the details of the old creed, but 
asked for a purpose to help men live the Christian life. 
It was enough for them that he had been a worthy 
young man,a loyal churchman, and with adequate edu- 
cation combined a high purpose of service. There was 
a third part of this group that felt that the time had 
passed for asking a man to conform to a creed, and 
that it is a pity that there is not somewhere a pro- 
nounced group of ministers and churches who pro- 
claim themselves free to trust the God in their own 
souls as above the God in the creeds. 

Now this Free Church idea has its appeal to me 
in respect to this third class. If there was a move- 
ment of this sort—not too elaborate, not creedal—it 


might help such as are not at home in their church 
as it now is, and will not come to our church, to say, 
Here is what I want. Then we might have a new 
grouping such as the Free Church (Universalist), or 
the Free Church (Congregational), and the Free 
Church (Unitarian). It would not be an organiza- 
tion founded on a creed—though each might make a 
creedal statement—but it would be on the great proc- 
lamation that God’s highest revelation is in the soul 
of man and that this, trusted and trained and developed, 
shall lead to the highest satisfaction possible to the 
human soul in this world and through all time. 

I should like to believe that the highest ideal of 
the Universalist Church is to serve the world in its 
great needs today, and not merely to live on the ideas 
given us by our fathers. 


Nature and Human Nature 


VI. 


Johannes 


AE are not ashamed to take interest in birds. 
Some people are. It seems like child’s 
play and to men it seems effeminate. 

Boys and girls trained in our public 
schools airine the past few years, however, feel entirely 
different about it. They have had science as a part 
of their course. To them ornithology, or the study 
of birds, is as respectable as the study of botany 
or physiology. 

I must confess that I was rather self-conscious 
when I first began to go on bird walks. It was not 
so many years ago either. Many a time I contrived 
to take the Madame to the rendezvous and arrange to 
go after her when the walk was over. I did not know 
the birds, and I have to admit that some of the debates 
rather bored me. The folks were strangers, the birds 
were strangers, and the paths taken were paths I 
had not trod. 

Then for quite a time I went along on the walks 
and let the others do the looking. If a bird planted 
himself squarely in my way and would wait, I would 
look at him. But if he kept dodging, as he generally 
did, I simply told him mentally to “go hang.” Ihada 
fairly good time on the walks by getting ahead of or 
behind the party. Then sitting with my back to a 
tree where no one could see me I rested and took na- 
ture in as a whole. 

Today I enjoy a bird walk. I will stand and 
watch for a bird. I will try to identify it by song or 
plumage, or by the way it acts. I will put a name to 
it if I can. I will write the name on a list and see how 
long a list I can get. I will talk it all over with the 
people who are along. I will sit with my back to a 
tree when we all sit down to rest, and enjoy society 
as well as solitude. 

There may be some here who know nothing about 
the study of birds, or who think it beneath their 
dignity, or who are bored by it, or are hopeless as to 
ever getting anywhere with it. 


*Parts of a lecture delivered at Ferry Beach, Me., at the 
1933 Institute of the General Sunday School Association of the 
Universalist Church. 


Beginning the Study of Birds* 


For those who feel superior let me say that I 
speedily discovered that important people, heads of 
great government departments, well known authors, 
educators, as well as humbler people, think it worth 
their while to study birds and go on bird walks. In 
one of his charming essays William Lyon Phelps tells 
the story of Theodore Roosevelt and Sir Edward Grey 
walking through the New Forest, England, to study the 
songs of British birds: “‘When, in the spring of 1910, 
Theodore Roosevelt was on his way to England from 
his African explorations, he wrote a strange letter to 
the British Foreign Office in London. I eall it a 
strange letter, because it is the kind of epistle one 
would not expect to be sent by an ex-executive of one 
country to the Foreign Office of another. He wrote 
that during his stay in England he would like to make 
an excursion into the woods, hear the English song 
birds and learn their names. In order that he might 
do this satisfactorily and intelligently, would the 
Foreign Office please select some naturalist who knew 
the note of every bird in England and request him 
to accompany Mr. Roosevelt on this expedition. . Well, 
the head of the British Foreign Office was Sir Edward 
Grey, and he himself knew the note of every singing 
bird in England—a remarkable accomplishment for 
one of the busiest statesmen in the world. He there- 
fore appointed himself as bird guide for the ex-Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

“The two distinguished men stood on a railway 
platform one day in May and were surrounded by re- 
porters, who supposed that a new world problem of 
the first magnitude was on the carpet. But the two 
men told the reporters they were going away into the 
country for some thirty-six hours, did not wish to be 
disturbed, and asked the journalists to leave them 
alone. Accordingly, it was generaily believed that 
Roosevelt and Grey were absorbed in the discussion 
of international affairs; and as the Great War broke 
out a few years later, some went so far as to believe 
then that it had had its origin in this sinister inter- 
view. 

“Now as a matter of fact, these two men did not 
mention either war or politics; they went a-walking 
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in the New Forest, and every time they heard the 
voice of a bird, Grey told Roosevelt the singer’s name. 
They both agreed (and so do I) that the English black- 
bird is the best soloist in Great Britain.” 

Since that time Grey has written a book called 
“The Charm of Birds,” and the book is one of the 
charms of English literature. 

In the books of Theodore Roosevelt are many 
references to birds which reveal his wide knowledge. 
In his day the White House grounds were the scene 
of many a conference on the identity of a migrating 
bird. 

Let all who feel superior to such infantile pur- 
suits consider Theodore Roosevelt, the bird student. 

For those who are rather hopeless about getting 
on with the study, let me mention a few things that 
helped me. 

A simple bird book, giving a brief description and 
a picture of each species that one is apt to meet, is 
almost indispensable. A book cannot take the place 
of observation for oneself. It can quicken one’s 
powers of observation and check the observations 
that one makes by himself. 

A pair of bird-glasses or field-glasses opens an 
entirely new world to an observer. It brings the bird 
up where one can note the markings which tell the 
species. It lets one see clearly how the bird acts when 
unconscious of the presence of man. Glasses really 
lift much of that curtain behind which so much goes 
on that man seldom sees. But, remember, you cannot 
borrow my glasses and succeed with them immedi- 
ately. One has to learn to shoot with a glass as well 
as shoot with a gun. For a quickly moving target 
there must be quick precise aim with the bird-glasses 
if one is to get what he wants. Warblers especially 
seem to try to be always one jump ahead of the 
glasses. 

Given glasses and given a bird, one of the greatest 
helps is the company of a trained observer. A be- 
ginner learns not to make too much noise and, more 
important than that, not to make quick movements in 
the presence of a bird that he is attempting to see. 
Movement frightens birds more than noise. The 
trained observer helps find the bird in the dense foliage 
and, if a true friend, he will not instantly say what 
the bird is but give the beginner a chance to test his 
own new knowledge. The trained observer, who is also 
the patient teacher and a loyal friend who will not 
laugh at mistakes or humiliate the beginner, is the 
greatest help of all. 

I have said that quick movements frighten birds. 
I ought to add that unusual movements scare them 
away. A bird will let a farmer with his plow or 
mowing machine pass within a few feet. It will let a 
motor car rush by, but will fly away when the car stops. 
Birds get used to people going on about their business, 
and become suspicious of queer acting people with 
bird-glasses who want to fall down and worship 
them. 

One is saved many blunders when he gets clearly 
in mind the kinds of birds one might expect to find in 
a given section, or at a given season. 

Bird migration is one of the wonders of the world 
of nature. Nobody understands it fully, but many 
great volumes have been written about it. Most of 


our summer song birds go south for the winter—a little 
south or a long way south—from Maine to Massa- 
chusetts or New Jersey, or from the Arctic Circle to 
the Antarctic Circle. 

Most of the birds around us in Maine or New York 
are with us to breed, and they go away between August 
and November. It helps us to know that grackles, 
robins, bluebirds, phoebes, come back first in the 
spring, and then the others in successive waves of mi- 
gration. It also helps us in our study to know that 
those which come first go last. Migration seems to 
be largely a matter of food. Some migrating birds 
may stay behind when food is plentiful. I have found 
robins at Christmas in chokecherry thickets up in 
Sharon, New York. 

As we have summer visitors we also have winter 
visitors—birds like the chickadee and the beautiful 
tree sparrow and the white-throats that come south 
to Massachusetts and New York for the winter. 
And we have birds that are with us all the year—that 
never migrate, although they may move to more shel- 
tered locations in the region that they inhabit. 

It is a great help to know what to expect in May 
and in December. It is a help to know whether a 
species is apt to be in the tree tops, or low bushes, or 
on the ground. It is all-important to know the re- 
gion. The birds of England are not the same as the 
birds of the United States. The birds of western 
United States differ widely from birds of eastern 
United States. The birds of Florida differ from those 
of Maine. 

The beginner in Maine errs when he says, ‘‘Yes, 
I have often seen the cardinal grosbeak or the tufted 
titmouse.”’ The expert errs when he says, ‘Such and 
such a thing can never be.”’ Birds often stray widely 
from their accustomed habitats. It is an enormous 
help to know what to expect and when to expect 
it: 

In bird study times and seasons are important. 
We ought not to let March, April and May go by and 
start our study in July or August. If we have let the 
spring months flit past we can start our study in July 
or August, but we need to remember that this is the 
dull season, that many young birds are appearing 
which do not have their full plumage, and so fool us, 
and that in August, known as the quiet month, birds 
are moulting and hide themselves. 

One of the greatest helps in identifying birds is 
knowledge of the bird songs. Every species has its 
characteristic song, and besides the song many have a 
mating call, and all have an alarm note. Schuyler 
Matthews has written a book, “Wild Birds and Their 
Music.”’ He has put musical notes to the songs and 
described them. To trained musicians that is a help, 
but to most of us learning the songs is a matter of ar- 
bitrarily committing them to memory. This is 
not as difficult as it seems. Probably everybody here 
knows the call and the song of the robin. The song 
sparrow, the little sparrow with a dark spot on a 
plain light breast, is always with us. The chipping 
sparrow with his twittering song is just as common. 
The field sparrow is easy when you know him. The 
harsh note of the blue jay everybody knows also, but 
I have heard people familiar with the blue jay exclaim 
over his marvelous bell note and ask what it is. One 
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ought not to have any trouble with the catbird for, in 
summer, he is always around. In the South the 
mockingbird sings on every telegraph pole and house 
top. In Washington nearly every month of the year 
the cardinal is calling, ‘Julie, Julie, Julie,” or “wet 
year,” or “what cheer.” I had much trouble with 
the thrushes, but now I know the notes of the veery, 
the hermit, the wood thrush, so that I could recognize 
them in Africa if they were there. The olive-backed 
thrush and the gray-cheeked thrush I do not know, but 
I think I could say positively if I heard them that 
some kind of thrush was singing. 

To a person not well acquainted with birds, the 
number of species is surprising. Ask a farmer how 
many kinds of birds he sees in his work, and he might 
count up a dozen. On a bird walk in the spring, a 
trained observer may see a hundred species of birds 
and two or three hundred individuals. The Madame 
has seen one hundred and eight species on a walk. 
In the winter walks in Washington one may see 
twenty or thirty, for there are thirty-five or forty 
kinds that winter in the District of Columbia. 

There are in all over ten thousand species of 
birds. They are grouped in about twenty orders, and 
the orders are divided in families. This is too scientific 
a matter to consider here, but let me give you a few 
illustrations. One order, Pygopodes, is made up of 
diving birds, like the loon. All Maine boys and girls 
know this “Great Northern Diver.” In this order 
also there are grebes, auks, and puffins. In the family 
of loons there are other northern species besides the 
one we know. Another order of water birds (Longi- 
pennies) is made up of “long-winged swimmers,” and 
in one family of this order, that we all know especially 
well, are gulls and terns. Chapman lists twenty-four 
species of gulls. The ones we have at Ferry Beach are 
Bonaparte and herring. More wonderful flyers than 
gulls are the terns—they are the sea birds that we see 
dropping like a plummet to the water and disappear- 
ing now and then for an appreciable time as they go 
after a fish. The gulls never do that. There are 
about twenty species of terns listed in Chapman. My 
answer to all questions as to a species often is “the 
common tern.” I have not got beyond that. Then 
there is an order to which ducks, geese and swans be- 
long. It is fun to learn the ducks when they come up 
close in a park to eat bread. It is less fun when 
some expert exclaims over a green stripe on a wing or 
a tuft of feathers on the neck at a distance of half a 
mile. 

In the order Herodiones, there are herons, storks, 
ibises and bitterns. Try to learn enough about the 
order not to call the herons cranes. Try to develop 
affection enough for these magnificent birds to aid 
every movement to prevent their being slaughtered. 
Probably none of you have ever seen a crane, as the 
few left are down South. In flying the herons fold 
the neck back between the shoulders, the crane carries 
it straight out ahead like a duck. The great blue 
heron, the little blue heron, the little green heron, 
and the black crowned night heron are the ones we are 
apt to see north. In New Jersey we have seen the 
American egret, so horribly slaughtered for its plumes, 
and the snowy heron. Bi 

Then there is an order of shore birds (Limicolae), 


to which the snipes, sandpipers, plovers, and_ kill- 
deer belong. There also is the order that takes in 
the grouse and pheasants, one for the pigeons and 
doves, one for vultures, owls, eagles and hawks, one 
for the kingfishers and cuckoos, one for the humming- 
birds, night hawks and swifts, and then an order most 
familiar of all—the Passeres or perching birds. There 
are, of course, several other orders of birds that I have 
not mentioned. 

It helps one immensely to keep in mind a few 
simple facts about the families of perching birds. One 
family includes the fly-catchers, another the wood 
warblers, a third the seed-eating birds, or finches, a 
fourth the creepers. One of the most interesting 
families takes in all the thrushes and the b uebirds, 
and it surprises some folks to know that our American 
robin isa thrush. It surprises them also to know that 
our common brown thrasher is not a thrush, al- 
though there is a poem to him where he is called 
thrush. The thrasher, with all the little wrens, and 
the mockingbird, make up a family of some two 
hundred species. Scientists put birds in orders ac- 
cording to their structure, not according to our ideas 
of the fitness of things. 

Remember that the smallest bird is a humming- 
bird, two inches long, and the largest is an ostrich, 
eight feet tall and weighing three hundred pounds. 

So great is the economic value of birds in de- 
stroying harmful insects that the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington has issued a bulletin on 
this subject which is free to all. 

There are two ways of studying birds, as there 
are of studying all nature. One way is with the head 
and the other way is with the head and heart. Both 
are important. The first way gives us facts. The 
second way gives us vision. In England for many 
years a great effort has been made to stop the practice 
of collecting birds, birds’ eggs, and birds’ nests. There 
is value in such collecting. We learn much from bird 
skins, or stuffed birds, that we could not get easily 
with bird glasses or through books. But the practice 
of private collecting exterminated several species of 
choice birds. The more scarce they became, the 
higher was the price paid for specimens of birds or 
clutches of eggs. In “Birds and Men,” by W. H. 
Hudson, there is a graphic description of this vicious 
circle. 

Hudson did much to make England realize that 
there is all the difference in the world between a bird 
in a glass case, and a bird alive, on a bush or in a tree, 
getting its food, feeding its young, pouring forth its 
soul in song. He tried to make people realize that in 
trying to possess we may lose out entirely. 

Most accurate and painstaking of ornithologists, 
Hudson urged England to try to see things emo- 
tionally. We ought to have a feeling for beauty in 
nature. As he put it, “Develop the habit of seeing 
the beautiful in nature and of viewing all beautiful 
things with appreciation.” 

“The spirit of intellectual curiosity,” said one of 
Hudson’s biographers, “‘is an advance, but it does not 
take us far enough. What is wanted is an admix- 
ture of the esthetic faculty and the poetic sense with 
sympathy and understanding.” When we love, birds 
or man, the heart is changed. 
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Great Contemporary Figures 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. 


I 


Harold E. B. Speight 


SPH life story of Mr. Justice Holmes can be 

fe, toldinafew words. Bornin 1841, graduating 
(almost inevitably) from Harvard in 1861, 

mei} =serving in the Civil War for three years, 
graduating from Harvard Law School in due course, 
he was admitted to the bar but soon retired from prac- 
tice to be a teacher in the Law School, where he re- 
mained till 1882. Then, at forty-one years of age, he 
became an Associate Justice of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts, served there for twenty years, 
the last three as Chief Justice, and finally, from 1902 
to 1982, served the nation on its Supreme Court. 
Congratulated by a grateful people on his ninetieth 
birthday, he responded with the graceful gesture of a 
brief but exquisitely beautiful radio address, his first 
and only such speech, in which he admitted he felt 
death plucking at his sleeve and heard the injunction 
to live in what time remained. Alert and vigorous in 
intellectual power to the last moment of his public 
career, he rounded out a lifetime of distinguished 
service unparalleled in our history. 

Mr. Justice Holmes is in his own person a chal- 
lenge to certain popular notions regarding the aw and 
its interpreters. It is assumed by many people that 
the lawyer’s path to success is through specialization, 
and therefore that the narrower his mind, the better 
he is equipped to deal with the abstractions which are 
known as legal concepts. It is commonly assumed 
also that the study and interpretation of the law is 
congenial only to minds that are conservatively con- 
tent with inherited ways of life and thought, and that 
no man of individualistic temperament can expect 
either satisfaction or success in the service of the law. 
It is also supposed that the law, standing for the cus- 
tom and the preferences of our forerunners, must be 
expected to block our way when we desire to make 
progress. The adjective “legalistic” illustrates the 
popular prejudice, for no one of us likes to hear his 
attitude or his contention called “legalistic;’” there is 
in the word a distinct suggestion that what it describes 
sacrifices the realities of life to the formalisms of logic, 
the living present to the dead past. To say that cer- 
tain conduct is “within the law” is to convey the feeling 
that the law is merely a fence restraining free move- 
ment. 

Mr. Justice Holmes has demonstrated, in a career 
that covers a large part of the nation’s history, that 
for an adequate understanding of law, alike in its his- 
tory and in its current applications, a narrow mind 
is a positive disqualification; that a speculative and 
curious mind, thoroughly modern in its appreciation 
of changing conditions, can feel at home on the bench; 
that a man of liberal outlook whose appreciation of life 
is not limited by logic may have a mission in bringing 
law to the test of life as well as life to the test of law; 
and that law may dignify and enhance man’s finest 
achievements as readily as it may be invoked as a 
weapon against the enemies of society. 

By what I have said I would not add to the mis- 


apprehension which sometimes finds expression in 
references to Mr. Holmes as a “‘liberal’? member of 
the Supreme Court, with the implication that Mr. 
Holmes went to the Supreme Court committed to 
certain social policies and to represent them there. 
There is a valid distinction between on the one hand 
speaking of a man as a “‘liberal” with reference to his 
outlook or his taste and adding that he is judge, and 
on the other hand referring to him as a “liberal on 
the bench.”” In the former sense Mr. Holmes is a 
liberal; on the bench he was a judge. A student and 
teacher of the law, moreover, may espouse certain 
principles of interpretation and may be responsible for 
considerable changes in the attitude of the legal pro- 
fession towards the law, and in this sense be properly 
called a ‘liberal’”—and I think it safe to say Mr. 
Holmes was—and still, without any inconsistency, the 
same man, when he is promoted to the bench, may be 
simply a judge, not a “liberal judge.”’ Despite a repu- 
tation for the fearless exposition, while he was a pro- 
fessor and in addresses to the Bar, of a then unpopular 
view of the relation of law to social problems, on the 
Supreme Court, I believe, Mr. Holmes was only once 
quite alone in rendering a dissenting opinion, and the 
judgments in which he was spokesman for the Court 
or concurred in its judgment, according to Dean 
Kirchwey, “outnumber, in the ratio of eight or ten to 
one, those in which he has found it necessary to record 
his dissent.”” He is not, then, to be pictured as a 
prophet crying in the wilderness. 

And yet, so much being granted, it seems prob- 
able that Mr. Holmes will be remembered as a liberal. 
In the Rosika Schwimmer case (the Court confirmed 
the refusal of citizenship to Mme. Schwimmer on the 
ground of her pacifist convictions, Mr. Holmes dis- 
senting) he said, “If there is any principle of the Con- 
stitution that more imperatively calls for attach- 
ment than any other, it is the principle of free thought 
—not free thought for those who agree with us but 
freedom for the thought we hate.” There, of course, 
speaks the man of liberal outlook, confident that 
reason is its own best defence. I must expound briefly 
the position which he so ably expounded in his speeches 
and which is also expressed in some of his dissenting 
opinions. 

Let us begin with what Mr. Holmes says in com- 
batting the view that permanently valid principles of 
law can be so formulated in words as to be beyond 
question. Those who suppose words can serve to ex- 
press final certainty, he believes, are placing logic above 
life. Of course men like to pursue certainty and to 
think they have found it, because certainty offers 
repose. But, as he says, “repose is not the destiny 
of man.” As men grow older, he feels, they are less 
likely to welcome any thought to which they are not 
accustomed and “which disturbs repose of mind,” 
and judges, he remarks, ‘““commonly are elderly men.” 
But “every living sentence which shows a mind at 
work for itself is to be welcomed.” Such living phrase 
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Holmes contrasts with ‘“catch-words,” phrases which 
“were originally contributions, but which, by their 
very felicity, delay further analysis.” In the ten- 
dency to continue the repetition of these catch-words 
Holmes sees the results of intellectual indolence or 
weakness, ‘a slackening in the eternal pursuit of the 
more exact, a relaxation of effort, which is as danger- 
ous as the dislike of novelty. In a striking sentence 
Mr. Holmes has pressed home what he means. Pro- 
testing against the use of a “hollow form of words 
merely because they have been repeated from one 
end of the Union to the other,” he says, “We must 
think things, not words.” 

The importance of this is that we ought to see 
what lies behind any form of words. Behind any 
legal agreement lies whatever may be the accepted 
practice of the community, and this cannot be finally 
stated as a part of the contract because the habitual 
attitude of the community may change. ‘‘We do not 
realize,” says Mr. Holmes, “how large a part of our 
law is opem to reconsideration upon a slight change 
in the habit of the public mind.”’ In times when this 
habit of the public mind is undergoing change, even 
if the issue is concealed from the general view, the 
logic of the law cannot determine the issue as against 
“social advantage.” 

Mr. Holmes confessed to a very definite desire 
and hope, which we may express by saying he wished 
to see law adjusted to life. “Weare still far,’ he said, 
“from the point of view I desire to see reached.” His 
hope is to see reason prevail over dead precedent; and 
this means that we should make our body of law 
more rational and civilized by seeing to it that every 
rule it contains is definitely justified by an end it 
serves, and that the end itself is stated in words. “It 
is revolting to have no better reason for a rule of law 
than that it was laid down in the time of Henry VIII. 
It is still more revolting if the grounds on which it 
was laid down have vanished long since, and the rule 
simply persists from blind imitation of the past.” 
He has put this in another way by saying that funda- 
mental questions ‘‘await a better answer than that we 
do as our fathers have done.’”’ He looks forward to 
the time when, instead of turning to history for an 
explanation of a legal dogma, students of the law will 
“spend their energy on a study of the ends sought to 
be attained and the reasons for desiring them.” 

What is the application of this view? It is this: 
in doubtful cases we should see that society faces 
“9 conflict between two social desires.’”’ Unless pre- 
vious decisions have clearly contemplated this conflict 
and can logically be applied to the case, then the 
question is a social rather than a legal question, namely, 
“which desire is stronger at the point of conflict?” If 
there is doubt, “the simple tool of logic does not suf- 
fice.” 

When a definitive Life of Mr. Justice Holmes 
appears, it will, I suppose, trace for us the influences 
and the temperamental factors which account for this 
insistence upon “thinking things, not words,” this 
recognition that there is an obligation resting on all 
who can contribute to the making and applying of 
law to bring it, at every point where there is doubt, 
to the test of “social advantage,” so that it may rest 
upon a foundation of prevailing social desire. 
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In the meantime we can perhaps for ourselves find 
some significance in the scientific background of the 
young Holmes. His father, whom we think of as a 
wit, a poet, and a man of letters, was also a doctor 
inclined to original work on a strictly scientific basis. 
Moreover, young Holmes was at college in the years 
marked by the promulgation of the evolutionary 
hypothesis. Among his close friends in early man- 
hood was William James, and to James we can safely 
attribute a strong influence favoring realities above 
mere catch-words. What Holmes did for the law 
James proceeded to do for philosophy—he, too, urged 
that we should “think things, not words,’] that our 
thinking should deal with concrete realities rather 
than with abstract ideas, and that no closed system of 
logic cou'd adequately serve the ever-changing reali- 
ties of experience. 

I think there was yet another factor. Holmes 
grew up a privileged youth in Boston’s best society of 
the fifties; the door of any cultivated home was open. 
to him as the son of his father. Harvard was hardly 
a national institution in those days, though there were 
some men there from as far south as Virginia. Had it 
not been for a great experience that came just after he 
graduated, he might have paid a heavy price for the 
pr.vilege of going to college just across the river from 
his home—the price, I mean, of remaining forever as. 
provincial as many of the best people in Boston then: 
were. 

But the call to war came, and he was already 
under arms before the Commencement of 1861. 
From 1861 to 1864 he was in the Union army, sharing 
the experiences of men he had never known—probably 
never would have known—socially; he was put to 
every test that war then provided, wounded thrice, 
attached finally to a general’s staff; was jerked out of 
every complacent assumption on which his early up- 
bringing had been grounded; he was compelled to 
bring reflection to bear on standards which had 
hitherto been sufficient for himself, on national issues, 
on problems of far-reaching social policy, on the place 
of coercion in safeguarding public order. 

The war made many boys into men, but Holmes, 
already a boy with a well furnished mind, was made 
into a thoughtful, an eagerly thoughtful, man. Holmes 
tells us what Harvard did for him, and also what he 
learned from the war. ‘“‘I learned in the regiment and 
in the class the conclusion at least of the conduct that 
I believe best for the country and for ourselves—to 
see as far as one may the great forces that are behind 
every detail, and to feel them, for that makes all the 
difference between .... great action and small. 
. ... The stern experience of our youth confirmed 
the destiny of fate; it left us feeling through life 
that pleasures do not make happiness, and that the 
root at once of joy and beauty is to put out all one’s 
powers to a great end .... to hammer out as com- 
pact and solid a piece of work as one can, to try to 
make it first-rate, and to leave it unadvertised.”’ 
(Fiftieth anniversary dinner of the class of ’61, Union 
Club, Boston, June 27, 1911.) 


** k * 


The reason liberalism hasn’t made more progress is because 
one liberal would so much rather carve up another liberal than 
to carve up a conservative.— Harry Elmer Barnes. 
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After the National Industrial Recovery Act? 
R. A. McGowan 


mT’ seems to me that if this new industrial control 
law remains in its present form on the statutes 
more than a minute after the formation of the 
(ix) labor and price and production codes, the 
orion of the relatively compact trade associations, 
and a fair beginning towards the organization of labor 
in each industry, then calamity will come upon the 
country. By that I do not mean that the law should 
then be wiped out. For basic codes on prices and 
production and on labor standards are necessary, 
economic planning is necessary, organization of em- 
ployers and labor is necessary, and government super- 
vision and even its positive cooperation i in economic life 
is necessary. What I mean is that as soon as that 
much starts to work, it works wrong unless another 
step is taken, which then, in turn, requires other 
steps. 

A cohesive trade association of the small owning 
class and the still fewer bankers and stockholders in 
control, means a greater power to profiteer by reducing 
the supply of the product and the need for labor, and, 
then increasing prices. And the organization of em- 
ployers and labor throughout industry to bargain and 
only to bargain, means an acceptance of wage-sub- 
jection and an onslaught of conflicts over wages and 
hours. 

In both regards, the government increases its 
activity and succumbs finally to one or another class, 
either to the non-owners, who then make non-owner- 
ship the rule, or to the owner and credit class, which 
then makes its own aims, power, and welfare the pur- 
pose of economic and social life. In the normal course 
of events when the issue has reached the stage of pro- 
longed conflict, the present holders of economic power 
through their ownership and control of credit will be 
the victors, whoever thereafter might win in a second 
conflict. 

The necessary safeguards against such an out- 
come seem these: To bring all employees—manual, 
clerical, technical, and minor executive labor alike— 
into the administration and control of the production 
and prices themselves and, therefore, of the profits of 
each industry; to unite each such organized industry 
and service in a general council of all industries and 
services under the supervision of the government it- 
self; and to shift the ownership of each industry gradu- 
ally, deliberately, and as a public policy from the few 
and the absentees to all who work in it into a limited, 
regulated, and socialized personal ownership, save in 
those industries which are of such key importance to 
the public good that ownership of them cannot be en- 
trusted to anyone, even in this regulated, socialized, 
and distributed form, except the public itself. 

A person carries to his judgments of particular 
measures such as this his views of the general purposes 
and nature of economic life and his general views of 
the conditions which do or do not make effective these 
purposes. To me economic life is an organism made 
up of quasi-independent individuals and the quasi- 
independent groups who work in each industry or 
service. Its purpose is to give all and each all the 


goods they need for both physical and mental health 
and, consequently, according to the normal workings 
of the human composition of body and soul, for moral 
and spiritual health. Its purpose is, also, that work 
itself shall be a means to the growth and development 
of the physical, mental, and spiritual faculties. 

And so I cannot be satisfied with any of the ac- 
customed proposals. An industry or aservice is not an 
organism when it is divided into two battling parts, a 
small number of owners and creditors and a large 
number of propertyless employees. Nor does it serve 
its purpose when the few control products, prices, 
profits, and methods of work for their own advantage. 
Nor are the mass of the unpropertied even quasi-inde- 
pendent in the face of the owners, even though they 
are organized, when they do not share in the most 
important control, the control over production, 
prices, and profits. Nor is this situation saved by a 
regulatory government, even though, conceivably, 
government might temper the harshness of pluto- 
cratic domination in its attempt to make the subjec- 
tion of the unpropertied greater. 

Nor, on the other hand, is a person quasi-inde- 
pendent when all others, too, are deprived of owner- 
ship. For he, a pygmy among pygmies, then faces 
the Great Society, ruled by elected persons and civil 
service dignitaries. Nor is the group making up 
an industry or service quasi-independent when its 
individuals are dependent and when the whole power 
of ownership of the means of work rests in the com- 
munity as a whole. Nor does economic life serve the 
good of all and each either outside or inside working 
hours, when the individuals and the groups lack a 
quasi-independence before the elected and appointed 
dignitaries of the State. 

One comes, therefore, to look upon this new form 
of industrial control as something that starts an ex- 
ceedingly temporary shift from an impossible present 
situation, but creates then something still worse which 
will, the longer it lasts, set up such a clamor as to drive 
the owning class into a demand foc complete domina- 
tion and the non-owning class into a demand for uni- 
versal non-ownership. 

And so one asks for a first step towards making 
economic life an organism by giving a quasi-indepen- 
dence to each productive or service group and to all in 
the group, and to effect the correlative quasi-depen- 
dence of each group by knitting all together. One 
asks that the unpropertied in each group and in all 
together be represented by their own class organiza- 
tions. To assure that the good of all and each will 
actually be obtained through price parities, full pro- 
duction, wide distribution of the income of industry, 
and a sharing i in deciding the methods ‘of work, one 
asks for the representation of the employees in the 
administration of the economic organism. And final- 
ly, to assure quasi-independence to the individual both 
in his lesser group and in the Great Society, one asks 
for such a growth in ownership, itself, that it will be 
the normal possession of common men. 

A person even welcomes the Industrial Recovery 
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Act. As economic life is fashioned, he holds that col- 
lective bargaining organizations can and must be the 
preliminary step towards the owning partnership of 
an organic society; that owners’ agreements on pro- 
duction, prices, and profits are probably needed as a 
step towards the organic fixing of these by each in- 
dustry and service separately and all industries and 
services jointly; and that government supervision of 
battling collective bargaining and of profiteering price- 
fixing must be the intermediate stage to the govern- 
ment’s creation and supervision of an organic eco- 
nomic life. But the conviction is strong that, unless 


the transition is made quickly, either the tragedy of 
American economic life, and similarly of world life, will 
be unbearable, or we shall have given in to a process 
of progressive decomposition. 

The basic determinants of a person’s views in all 
these convolutions of judgments are, first that all 
persons and each person are in their own right of ex- 
traordinary importance and are not to be madesubject 
to other persons’ purposes of life; and second, that 
these exceedingly important persons are so unim- 
portant that each needs other persons, indeed, needs 
all other persons, in order to live a good life. 


Contemporary Thought Around the World 


III. 


Ortega y Gasset and Ourselves 


M. J. Benardete 


mAgIOOKS on the same theme as “The Revolt of 
q@ 5 < the Masses” by Ortega y Gasset have in 
recent years been ignored and forgotten; 
certainly few of them have had the en- 
thusiastic reception from our intellectual world of- 
fered this Spanish book. The popularity of Ortega’s 
book cannot be due to the translator, who was an 
unhappy choice. The style of Ortega is distinctive 
and, inadequate as the translation was, must surely 
partly account for it. The greatest attraction, how- 
ever, must lie in the book’s contents. For over a 
century we have been concerned with the problem of 
democracy. (In this connection think of De Tocque- 
ville and James Bryce.) Naturally any new phase 
stirs our appetite to know more. Democracy is the 
underlying principle of our very being in actuality 
as well as in aspiration. The subject is especially 
vital in these perilous times when the democratic ideal 
of government and of life is not only questioned in 
theory but in fact repudiated. A reactionary tide 
has set in; today there is in many countries feverish 
activity in the building up of the state in accordance 
with new principles, not necessarily true ones. In 
the West there are three types of the state. In the 
nineteenth century, Republicans opposed Monarchy 
in all shades. Now the Fascist and the Communistic 
states posit principles hostile to the essential struc- 
ture of our liberal state. Formerly, our intellectuals 
were on the whole the sacred guardians of the demo- 
cratic ideal. Today, unfortunately, some of our best 
thinkers question that ideal, lambasting it and its de- 
rived consequences. 

“The Revolt of the Masses” has found a ready 
audience of disillusioned people, eager to swap horses 
in the midst of the turbulent stream. Senor Ortega’s 
book would have joined its predecessors on the same 
theme, had we still our old self-confidence. But it 
is gone. Hence, in such a society as ours, government 
and the state become acutely and immediately im- 
portant. ; 

Besides the question of political democracy, 
among the themes broached by Senor Ortega is in- 
cluded a sharp diagnosis of the type of man evolved by 
our experiments in culture and life. Not a whit new is 
the theme of the man produced by the nineteenth 
century. The rebels, seers, and madmen of that cen- 
tury, Nietzsche, Carlyle, the Reactionaries, had 


pointed out, when everybody was buoyed up by the 
new messianisms, evolution, progress, perfectibility 
of man, and so on, the dangers inherent in these 
promises, and the virtues of the supermen as opposed 
to the middling men or even infra-men, the heroes in 
opposition to the mediocrities. 

“The Revolt of the Masses’ has still another 
quality. it does not attack us directly. Europeans 
who had for decades mocked us for our plebeianism 
suddenly became cognizant of the existence in their 
midst of the homo vulgaris seeking power, hitherto 
solely identified with our soil. Many of us were 
gladdened, not maliciously, to see how the leveling 
down of social barriers, while creating d fficulties, con- 
tributed toward making the problems of all countries 
the same. Ortega’s book was not written as an analy- 
sis of our own particular problems. Nevertheless we 
saw ourselves mirrored large there. Our so-called 
“Americanism” had so penetrated the old countries 
that the defenders of European traditions became 
highly alarmed at the spectacle of a disconcertingly 
new society. At first the phenomena of the strange 
outlook and behavior merely bewildered instead of 
inviting the scholar to make a calm study of the varied 
aspects of the new society superimposed upon the 
millennial structures. As the new phases persisted, 
the assessment of the causes was as varied as the fea- 
tures themselves. Our Spanish critic-philosopher, who 
since the second decade of our century had been again 
and again attracted to the new society in formation, 
naturally, after being occupied with purely Spanish 
problems, turned his gaze upon the European scene 
at large. 

The keynote of Ortega’s philosophy is fidelity to 
the circumstances. Analyzed into its etymological 
components, this word means the things around or 
surrounding us. For he defines himself as “I am my- 
self and my circumstances.” This pregnant phrase 
summarizes his outlook on life. We should be jour- 
neying far were we to plunge into the outlining of his 
fundamental categories. Suffice it here to say that 
we all can accept this definition of our being—for 
purposes of seeing ourselves in the world. Senor 
Ortega has been faithful to his vision; he has trans- 
muted into deeds and acts his principles of finding out 
what his surroundings were—those of country, of pro- 
fession; his status as a man of culture; the duties of a 
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Spaniard in confrontation with the eerie problems of 
reconstructing a very old country to live in the modern 
world. 

Whatever we may think of the depth of Or- 
tega’s thought, however unwilling we may be to sub- 
scribe to his decalogue, we must say, in all justice to 
{he man, that he has fulfilled his obligations toward 
ell the exigencies arising out of his circumstances. 
His estheticism suggests a man closeted in his ivory- 
tower, yet as a college professor, a journalist, a lec- 
turer, a politician, he has contributed mightily, ac- 
cording to his lights, to the rejuvenation of Spain. 

In the book now famous in the Hispanic world, 
Espana Invertebrada (“Spineless Spain’), Ortega 
applies the ideal of aristocracy to the cultural history 
of the peninsula. The absence of the best, he believes, 
has brought about or at least precipitated Spain’s 
downfall. Men cannot with impunity ignore the real 
basis of any society, group, or association. Whenever 
men come together for any purpose, you will find they 
naturally fall into two classes: the minority which 
leads without intending to lead, and the majority 
which, when it has not false notions perverting its 
true mode of being, follows spontaneously those who 
know more or have the requirements for guidance. 
Leadership spells superiority, and the majority brings 
its contribution, docility, willingness to follow. ‘‘When- 
ever some men come together, it so happens that one 
of them makes a more charming, a more expressive, a 
more exact gesture than the customary ones, or rather 
he utters a word more beautiful, more pregnant with 
meaning, or rather he reacts in a sentimental fashion 
before a situation of life which seems more fitting, 
more fiery, more elegant, or more just. If those 
present have a normal temperament they will feel 
that automatically there shoots forth in their soul the 
desire to make that gesture, to pronounce that word, 
to thrill by a similar emotion.” The extension of this 
principle of natural aristocracy in society to the 
European scene at large constitutes the novelty of 
“The Revolt of the Masses.” 

It is because this principle has been abused that 
Europe is today open to attacks from the least accept- 
able elements. Violence shows its head when the body 
politic has lost its resiliency and its power to counter- 
act insurgency from those least prepared to lead. 
The structural developments of the theme cannot 
be entered here. What Senor Ortega calls the masses 
is not to be identified with the proletariat or the 
working classes, or the rabble. The word masses 
includes the people at large (not even the higher strata 
are excluded from the class) sharing a type of mind 
which was nurtured in the nineteenth century and 
which is flourishing in our century with blatant in- 
difference to the standards hitherto accepted as bind- 
ing on all who wished to be considered among the 
civilized. The crude, the undeveloped, the vulgar, 
recognized their crudeness and vulgarity and aimed at 
setting them up as standards of what ought to. be. 
Disregard for the excellencies of life which composed 
culture is the bottom sin of the undisciplined mass- 
man today. ‘Anybody who is not everybody, who 
does not think like everybody, runs the risk of being 
eliminated.” Recalcitrantly the mass-man feels no 
compunction over his low desires and tends to glorify 
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those values that have the least attractiveness for 
the finer sensibilities. 

Of course there is no need to conceal the fact 
that the philosophies of the eighteenth century and the 
“enthusiasts” from the higher ranks who took as 
gospel truth the expectations that reasonably were to 
flow from the Democratic Dispensation, could not 
possibly have anticipated the distortion of the sacred 
ideals when embodied in people freed from the sense 
of responsibility to something higher than themselves. 
There is bitter truth in the diagnosis, no matter who 
makes it; the unregenerate have exalted psychological 
hedonism and the concomitant lust for aggrandize- 
ment, or what Professor Babbitt called l¢bzdo dominand1. 

A translation into simpler terms of Senor Ortega’s 
thesis is unimportant. Subtler consequences might 
be derived from a critical consideration of his themes. 
In justice to the soundness of some of our thinkers, 
Senor Ortega has not been allowed to hawk his wares 
unchallenged. College professors have ridiculed some 
of his statements of facts and their analyses: others 
with more articulate philosophies bordering on the 
same topics have silently indicated their own more 
thorough analyses of the problems at issue. Some 
years before the translation of “The Revolt of the 
Masses” Paul Elmer More in “The Demon of the 
Absolute’”’ had criticized the esthetic theories of Ortega 
on the dehumanization of art. Communists have 
most vehemently denounced Ortega as a panderer of 
shams and sophistries. Henry Hazlitt, who does 
some hard thinking at times, dismisses Ortega with, 
“The book is a brilliant restatement rather than an ad- 
vance into new territory.’”’ Most people with ‘‘some 
wit in their pate,’”’ to use a Cervantesque twist, share 
Mr. Hazlitt’s irritation at Ortega’s puerile reiterations 
that what he is saying is novel and mysterious. 

Time and again Senor Ortega has in his essays de- 
manded that the critic judge not the work of the artist, 
but attempt to fathom the intention and achievement 
of the artist in his work. Though we disincline to ad- 
here to such a view, for we understand the critic’s task 
to be one of singling out the substructural frame of the 
work and determining its conformity to canons of what 
is right and beautiful and logical, still we have given 
ourselves the luxury of trying this once to follow Senor 
Ortega’s advice. His works collected into one huge 
volume contain very valuable essays on a heterogeneity 
of themes. Thus far he has not written his magnum 
opus. Asa thinker he has not written his all-embrac- 
ing work wherein his metaphysics, esthetics, and ethics 
form a whole. In the absence of this comprehensive 
work, we find in his essays some principles and con- 
victions not entirely secure from a deadly shot aimed 
by an expert thinker. Throughout his work the theme 
of democracy and aristocracy is a constant one. We 
might learn much by submitting his yearning for the 
aristocratic life to a review. Senor Ortega’s is essen- 
tially the approach of an esthetic nature—immediacies 
and actualities in all their full presence—the intrinsic 
consideration of objects independent of utilitarian 
and pragmatic consequences. The apprehension of 
essences 1s a poetical adventure. When facts and ideas 
are involved, a harder task confronts us. Senor Ortega 
unhappily cannot help us much in our “circum- 
stances.” 
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The Search for a Purpose in Life’---II 


Robert K. Reischauer 


the search for a purpose in life. Unless it 
radically changes it is doomed to die with 

seas} the generation that gave it birth—that 
group of people that has made God a kind of child- 
hood Santa Claus, a something the belief in which 
was so pleasant in their youth, before they knew any 
better, that now, because they are eager to experience 
the same little thrills of anticipation and joy, they go 
through the rigamarole of harnessing the deer to the 
sleigh, jingle the bells, hang up their stockings before 
the grate, climb into their night attire, and sit before 
the fire and dream the old dreams. It may give them 
some comfort, but to their children it is nothing but 
meaningless antics, bringing back no memories of a 
one time reality. 

What about humanitarianism? Healing the sick, 
teaching the eager, encouraging the disheartened, 
fighting the battles of the under-dog, all these things 
appeal to many of us. But history will show that 
humanitarian efforts in the past, except for the scat- 
tered lives of the very few who seem to be born with 
an all-consuming love of their fellowmen, have almost 
always been the outgrowth of some deep spiritual 
conviction, or at least very closely connected with a 
group consciousness. Yet with nationalism growing 
ridiculous in the eyes of the educated, and, more than 
that, grown positively sinful because of its obvious 
destructiveness, with small community life totally 
disappearing, and with the family ended as a political 
or economic unit, and now merely the unavoidable, 
though often wonderfully happy temporary grouping 
of individuals, actions of unselfishness springing from 
an obvious community of interests must necessarily 
become scarce. Of course we are developing a civic 
and an international conscience, but it is too easy to 
beat the game and force others to toe the mark while 
you yourself secretly and cynically scoff at the law, 
unless that conscience grows out of a strong religious 
conviction. And where does the religious conviction, 
where does the spiritual motive, come in when the 
belief in spiritual realities is gone? 

This lack of a reason for leading the unselfish life 
explains why our present educational system is turn- 
ing out so many selfish individualists to whom the 
words duty and responsibility are anathema. 

We go through a competitive system in which our 
marks rise with the fortunate ignorance, or fall with 
the unfortunate knowledge, shown on the part of our 
schoolmates, we are harangued by professors on the 
subject of our rights and privileges, but little is said 
about what we owe to humanity; and when we com- 
pete for cum laudes and fellowships, the honors go all 
too obviously to the man who manages to stand on his 
competitor’s neck, or at least high enough up to kick 
him in the intellectual shins. And when we come out, 
why should we shed a salty tear over the sick and the 
oppressed, if we are, as so many of the psychology and 
philosophy teachers enjoy telling us, but hundreds of 
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millions of propagating guinea pigs, evolved for no 
reason, and existing to no purpose? What if by her- 
culean effort and self-denial we are able to provide 
better feeding grounds and fuller troughs and more 
comfortable sties for our fellow guinea pigs; and what 
if we do make possible a future era when our descend- 
ants shall live to be twice our age, perhaps grow an 
extra pair of legs, and even a set of wings! They will 
still be guinea pigs, evolved for no reason, existing to 
no purpose, and after propagating and squealing a 
little while, they will end it all,.as we are ending it all, 
by being just plain and horribly dead. 

This is an age when we like to say ‘“‘Leave it to 
science.”’ Yet science, not content to settle the prob- 
lems that rightfully belong to other fields of research, 
has now asked itself some questions which it will 
probably never be able to answer. We used to speak 
of the science of metaphysics, but now we shall have 
to become acquainted with the metaphysics of science; 
for it is said that we have an infinite universe, yet one 
that is bounded, and some solemn authority has pro- 
claimed that if twins were shot through space in dif- 
ferent directions at different speeds, one would become 
older than the other, and, by changing directions and 
speeds, at the same moment both might reach points 
at which each was younger than the other. This we 
swallow with relish as a scientific truth, while at the 
same intellectual meal we toss out the ancient miracles 
as unfit to eat. Legitimate science isn’t seeking God, 
it is trying to discover the truth about the physical 
universe. Legitimate science isn’t trying to answer 
the eternal riddle of Why? but the simple question of 
How? At best its discoveries are but like other 
truths, a compass pointing the way to the search for 
God. 

What then will give us a reason for living? We 
of the younger generation are being compelled to take 
our ostrich heads out of the sand holes and look the 
answer in the face. And we have gotten to the place 
where we won’t even care if our elders say “I told you 
SOs 

Nothing will furnish this age, or any other age, 
with the necessary motive power to make use of its 
knowledge to progress toward the fuller life, except a 
positive belief in the living God, and the unquestioning 
realization that it is the duty of man to establish 
God’s kingdom here on earth. That is the only belief 
that gives meaning to life. Many of us of the post- 
war generation are terribly in earnest. We are sick 
unto death of the words “modernism” and “‘funda- 
mentalism,” of ‘‘progressive”’ and “‘conservative,”’ of 
isms and ologies and ocracies. We want peace, a 
chance to work, a home and children; not freedom, but 
a reason for living; and it is beginning to dawn upon 
us 1n all the awfulness of its truth that this is not pos- 
sible to find until we have found God. For the first 
time we are beginning to understand vaguely what is 
meant by ‘‘Seek ye first the kingdom of heaven and all 
things else shall be added unto you, for the kingdom 
of heaven is like unto a jewel of great price, for posses- 
sion of which a man sold all that he had, for of a truth 
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to him that hath shall be given, and from him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that which he hath.” 

The Christian Church is the only religious or- 
ganization that is adequately equipped with the 
necessary machinery to reach great masses of people. 
It is the only religious organization that has a modern 
outlook and an optimistic view of life. And above all, 
the Christian Church is the only organization that 
possesses as its special heritage the fullest revelation 
of the living God. And yet, at a time when humanity 
is eager to be led, the Church seems to have suddenly 
become bashful and uncertan of itself. But if even 
the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall pre- 
pare h mself to the battle? 

The Church is blowing no trumpet, but rather, in 
some localities it plays a sliding trombone, lengthening 
or shortening its message according to the demands of 
surrounding society in its attempt to collect unto itself 
every possible movement, or group, sprinkle a little 
holy water over it and house it in the men’s smoking 
room, the women’s auxiliary, or the gymnasium. In 
other localities it wails forth on the saxophone—that 
instrument which seems to play each note with a han- 
kering desire to add a flat and a sharp at the same 
time—a song of vague generalizations about fellow- 
ship and good-will, yet leaving one with the feeling 
that one is but hearing the jumbled discord of some- 
thing that was once a beautiful anthem of praise. 
And in a few places it still squeaks away on a theo- 
logical piccolo, notes so far removed from the ordinary 
scale of human needs and problems: that they do not 
soothe, or even edify, but merely irritate the ear that 
is straining to catch the clear, confident call of the 
trumpet. 

This is no time to dust off theological battle axes 
of the Middle Ages and try to pound heretics and in- 
fidels into a bruised acceptance of so-called orthodoxy, 
for this is even more inopportune than Nero’s fiddling 
while Rome burned. Nor is this a time to rationalize 
and philosophize about religion. At best all this can 
do is to prove that disbelief is no more reasonable than 
belief, and that cynicism and skepticism are no more 
rational than faith. Beyond that we cannot in- 
tellectually go without starting with some suppositions 
that cannot be proved one way or the other. In an 
age where facts are batted around and hammered into 
any shape desired under the ruse of analysis, synthesis, 
objective investigation of cause and effect, where 
forty reasons why civilization is declining can be 
turned into forty reasons why we are continuously 
progressing, where survey committees, fact finding 
commissions, scientists, historians, economists, poli- 
ticians, have turned things into a mad-house with their 
incomprehensible specialized jargon which appears to 
the uninitiated but to prove that white can be black 
and vice versa, for the church then to follow suit and 
take the least dangerous path by presenting the stone 
of barren rationalization instead of the bread of life 
is a tragic mistake. 

This is not a plea for obscurantism, not a desire 
to return to the age that proclaimed “‘I believe because 
it is impossible.” Weare not repudiating the physical 
and social sciences, for they are an all powerful and 
fearfully necessary bulwark against irrational, fanati- 
cal hocus-pocus. We do not care to ape the Indian 


mystics, the fakirs, the fire-eaters, the self-destroyers. 
Science will save us from all that and help us keep our 
feet on the ground, and thereby know in what direc- 
tion to look for heaven to search for the things of the 
spirit. But that is all it can do, and we are beginning 
to realize at last that science, that education, that 
intellectual pursuits, are not religion. 

Yet the pulpit is so eager to show itself well- 
educated that it shakes with the thundering of economic 
theories, it flames with fiery words of patriotism or 
internationalism, it pours out blasts of windy ad- 
monitions concerning the moral problems of the day. 
But too often it forgets to speak with a still small 
voice that comes from a spiritual consciousness of the 
Living God. How much longer will it be until the 
Church realizes that we do not want a Thomas 
Aquinas, but a Saint Francis of Assisi; not a handbook 
on philosophical reasoning, but an example of Christ- 
like living? 

“Except one be born anew, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.”’ That can apply to the church as 
well as to man. Let us get rid of a lot of accessories 
that are unnecessary and merely clutter up the 
spiritual landscape. Let us put less emphasis on big 
memberships, on extravagant buildings, on getting in 
as many influential people as possible as church elders 
or deacons, on being popular in one’s community. 
All these are nice things, but if they have a tendency 
to develop along the lines of the offending right hand 
or right eye, then let us rid ourselves of them. There 
has been too much service to Mammon with the vague 
idea that somehow it will make our service to God all 
the more spectacular and wonderful, forgetting the 
fact that such dual allegiance results in hating the one 
and clinging to the other. Above all, let us cease to be 
apologetic. An ocean lies between the feeling of being 
humble and that of being a little ashamed. Other 
professional men cannot be expected to respect preach- 
ers until ministers get over the habit of taking pride 
in covering the fact that they are ministers of the 
Gospel. Moreover, this frantic search for, and hys- 
terical rejoicing over, the finding of scientists who will 
publicly announce they believe in God, raises a terrible 
suspicion in the minds of the onlookers that the 
Church is just a bit dubious on the subject itself. 
Why in the name of common sense should a man, be- 
cause he can compute the distance to some star, dis- 
cuss electrons, and measure the velocity of light, be 
hailed as one whose belief or disbelief in spiritual 
realities is of vast importance? Jesus Christ nowhere 
says that a knowledge of the quantum theory is neces- 
sary before one can attain to a knowledge of God. 
Nor did Christ study Freudian and Behavioristic psy- 
chology, Spenglerian theories of the cycles of history, 
or even write a book on comparative religions. Yet 
“the multitudes were astonished at his teaching, for 
he taught them as one having authority, and not as 
their scribes’’ and pharisees—those_split-infinitive 
conscious, whitened-sepulchered philosophical quib- 
blers of his day. 

Let those who speak from a dubious, doubting 
mind leave the pulpit. Christianity started with a 
handful of disciples, and it will do no harm to try a 
little Gideon process of weeding at the present. And 
let the pulpit be filled with men who have more the 
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sense of the living reality of what they preach, whose 
actual experience of God enables them to cut through 
philosophical fogs and theological mists, who will 
know whereof they speak as did the man who had 
been blind from birth, but was cured by Christ, when 


in the face of all the haggling scribes and pharisees he 
said, “One thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, 
now I see.” Then indeed will the trumpet give forth 
a clear summons and the soldiers of the Cross will 
march confidently to battle. ic 


Adventurous Religion 
Donald M. Lester 


=, 


Ri’ I were a physicist, a biologist, a geologist, a 
chemist, or even an engineer, and announced a 
lecture on “The Adventure of Science,’’ none 
would think it strange, for we have begun to 
think of science as truly adventurous. However, it 
is decidedly a different matter when a clergyman 
proposes to discuss Adventurous Religion. Religion 
for too many years has appeared to the popular mind 
as a passive acceptance and rationalization of reve- 
lations delivered to Hebrew prophets either on smok- 
ing Sinai or on the shore of the Sea of Galilee. Re- 
ligion, runs the myth, is cut and dried—perhaps ad- 
venturous two thousand years ago while in the making, 
but anything but romantic since the final revelation 
was made through Jesus to the folk of Israel. Such is 
the popular myth, but it is a myth, for religion, es- 
sential religion, the creation and worship of the highest 
social values, is still the greatest adventure, the noblest 
romance, of which the human mind and heart is 
capable. 

Now admittedly, science is adventurous, roman- 
tic, glamourous. It harnesses the lightning, dominates 
the winds of the heavens, conquers the waves of the 
angry seas, scans the wheeling systems of the universe, 
penetrates the minute structures of the atom, knows 
nature and her secrets, and bends nature and her se- 
crets to the will of man. Here, we say, if anywhere, is 
high adventure, royal romance. Granted. Now, 
my proposition is simply this: If we can isolate that 
element or quality which gives romance to science, per- 
haps we can be in a position to find the Adventurous 
Religion. Perhaps, in other words, the very quality 
that lends glamour to science is also a part of the true 
religion. Anyway, let us examine the possibility. 

From this pulpit many times I have urged that 
one of the stultifying influences on religion in the past 
and even to this day has been speculative theology, 
that the spirit of free ethical inquiry was blocked by 
the dogmatic doctrines of the divines. Now, strange 
as it may seem, science had its paralyzing handmaiden 
in the days of yore, and that handmaiden was specu- 
lative philosophy. Just as religionists of the past 
identified religion with the melancholy speculations of 
St. Paul and St. Augustine, so scientists of past gen- 
erations identified truth with the speculations of the 
Greek philosophers. Just as a religious truth was 
valid or invalid, devending upon Biblical authority 
and the pronouncements of celebrated theologians, so 
scientific truth was valid or invalid, depending upon 
the authority of Aristotle or Plato and their numerous 
expositors. Briefly, there was a time when science 
was as devoid of adventure and romance as religion 
appears to be devoid of those qualities today. 

Then happened that incident which can be com- 
pared only to the momentous birth in Bethlehem of 


_ limited to their technique, that of speculation. 


the Great Personality: Galileo ascended the Leaning 
Tower, accompanied by the faculty of the University 
of Pisa, and in a few moments freed science of its op- 
pressor, philosophy, and gave to it the creative quali- 
ties of adventure and romance. 

History has celebrated the birth and achieve- 
ments of the Nazarene in poetry and drama, art and 
literature, ritual and song, but the birth and achieve- 
ments of Galileo are known to a comparative few, and 
yet mankind is as nearly indebted to the latter as to 
the former. 

What do I mean? What was the significance of 
Galileo? Simply this. From the fifth and fourth 
centuries B. C. until the seventeenth century A. D., 
over two thousand years, science had not only been 
dominated by the classical philosophers, Aristotle and 
Plato, but, what was more important, science had 
been, in its worship of authority and _ tradition, 
True, 
speculation was guided by logic, but logic at best is 
a dangerous instrument of knowledge, and doubly so 
when grounded in speculative fact rather than in 
concrete fact. The conclusions of the Classicists 
went unchallenged until Galileo made the momentous 
discovery that speculation, even when buttressed by 
logic, was an inadequate technique for developing 
that scientific body of facts that alone could give to 
man the mastery over nature that he craved. 

Let me explain this. Aristotle had taught that 
two balls of similar density, weighing, let us say, one 
and five pounds respectively, when dropped from a 
given height, would fall thus: the five pound ball five 
times as rapidly as the one pound ball. Now logic 
would support this conclusion. Reason would read- 
ily lead to the belief that the heavier object would 
fall faster, in fact, five times as fast. For some 
twenty-two centuries this went unchallenged until 
Galileo, scientific rather than speculative in temper- 
ament, decided to try it out. He found, to his con- 
sternation, that it was not so; both balls fell at the 
same rate and arrived at the earth’s surface at the 
same instant. A few seconds of the mighty tool of 
modern science, the experimental technique, brought 
down the whole lofty system of the classical scientists. 

If modern science—physics, biology, astronomy, 
chemistry, ad infinitum—is more fascinating than 
fiction, more absorbing than the greatest novels, more 
thrilling than the latest detective story, it is so because 
of its technique, for in its experimental method lies its 
power and its hope. As long as science bowed before 
the revelations and the authority of the past, utilized 
only the methods of speculative philosophy, it was 
doomed to that same inconsequential existence that 
seems to characterize religion. Science became ro- 
mantic and adventurous only after Galileo discovered 
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that old revelations were merely forerunners of con- 
tinued revelations; and by the same token, religion will 
become glamourous and exciting, romantic and ad- 
venturous, gnly when it too is freed from its hand- 
maiden, theology, when revelation is not confined to 
the past, but when revelation is recognized as a con- 
stant and continuous process in the present and the 
future as well. 

Now note: The goal or end of science did not vary 
one iota after Galileo from the goal or end of science 
as conceived by the Classicists. Kepler, Copernicus, 
Bacon, Darwin, or Einstein did not seek anything that 
Aristotle and Plato did not seek. Scientists from the 
beginning had a well defined goal, the knowledge of 
the natural world that would yield to man the balance 
of power. They sought knowledge that they might 
have power, and are still seeking greater knowledge 
that they may have greater power. 

The magic of science lies in the method of science. 
Knowing what they wish to obtain, knowledge and 
power, scientists experiment. Faraday wanted to 
harness the energy of electricity to the tasks of men 
when he sought the solution to the problem of gen- 
erating that energy in usable form. Instead of 
closeting himself in some cloister and seeking the solu- 
tion in speculation, he entered the laboratory, where 
he experimented unceasingly until the induction coil 
crowned his efforts. Darwin wished to understand 
the origin of species, the reasons for their geographical 
distribution, and the purpose of the survival of some 
groups and the disappearance of others. He accom- 
plished his ends, not by comfortable theorizing, but 
by the more arduous route of sailing to distant lands 
and studying ceaselessly the minute variations in 
fauna and flora. The Wright brothers addressed 
themselves to the problem of conquering the heavens, 
not by immersing themselves in the speculations of 
Aristotle and Plato, but rather by immersing them- 
selves in the workshop armed with an experimental 
technique. 

One could go on indefinitely demonstrating that 
all the vast knowledge and accomplishment of science 
stems from the great discovery by Galileo—that the 
method of science must be experimental, not specu- 
lative. The two may blend, true, but the achieve- 
ment outlined by the imagination must be realized 
by trial and error. 

What of it? What if science always knew what 
it wanted, knowledge and power, and found it through 
experiment rather than through searching the past for 
authority and revelation? What of it? This. Re- 
ligion, also, has always known what it wanted, the 
Kingdom of God, the Brotherhood of Man, the Rule 
of Righteousness and Love, and it has failed, lo these 
many years, not because its ends were unattainable, 
but because it was content to use the old instruments 
of speculation, and the searching of the past for 
authority and revelation, rather than creating au- 
thority and revelation today, through a scientific, an 
experimental, technique. 

What of it? If science today is romantic, ad- 
venturous, beckoning man to greater and greater 
achievement, so religion can become adventurous and 
romantic, and beckon men to the Kingdom, when it 
stops twiddling its thumbs and waiting for a Messianic 


Miracle, and busies itself with experimenting in Chris- 
tianity. 

Too long has theology, the authority of the 
church fathers and the morbid theorizings of the 
theologians, paralyzed the very foundations of our 
faith. Religion wants today what it wanted in the 
days of the prophets and in the days of the Nazarene, 
a just society, where human personality is sacred, 
reverenced, and where each man can develop the 
ever enlarging possibilities of his essential divinity. 
Religion needs today what science needed in the 
seventeenth century, a divorce from speculation and 
revelation, and a marriage to a vital, creative, life- 
giving technique—the experimental method. 

The prophets and the Christs gave to religion its 
visions of what must be, of what ought to be, just as 
the ancients gave to science a glimpse of what could 
be, of what some day would be, but just as the ancients 
forgot to give men an infallible technique or a vast 
deposit of proved facts and hypotheses, so the proph- 
ets and the Christs left no more than a suggestion of 
how the Kingdom was to be ushered in. 

The religionist today, who seeks for an authori- 
tative answer to the religious, that is, the social, 
problems that vex our time in the words and writings of 
the Hebrew leaders is as foolish as the scientist who 
would seek the answer to the newest problem of 
science in the words and writings of the Classicists. 
Inspiration they may both derive, inspiration and 
hints, but the solution lies in the present. For church- 
men to seek an answer to unemployment problems in 
the early church fathers is as preposterous as for the 
physicist to turn to Aristotle for the answer to the 
problem of the quantum theory of light. The preacher 
who seeks the answer to the problem of war in the 
Old or New Testament is like unto the biologist who 
turns to Plato for authority on the problem of the 
inheritability of cancer. The minister who seeks the 
last word on the problems of the family, marriage 
and divorce, in the teachings of Jesus is one with the 
psychologist who seeks the riddle of the soul in the 
Socratic dialogues. The Kingdom of God, like unto 
the Kingdom of Science, finds its blueprints not in 
the archives of the past, but in the experiments of 
today and tomorrow. Neither kingdom is, or ever 
was, a fact; each must be achieved, and the price is 
experiment, trial, error, failure, and in the end triumph. 

Concretely, I mean this: War is a religious prob- 
lem. It is a religious problem because it is the might- 
iest institution that contradicts the very funda- 
mentals of the Kingdom, because it debases and 
denies the sanctity of human personality and its in- 
herent worth. Furthermore, the solution does not lie 
in the past, but in today and in tomorrow. Isaiah 
and Jesus gave us the vision of what must be, of what 
ought to be, but the method must be created today. 

Science, we say, is not only adventurous and ro- 
mantic because it experiments, but it achieves because | 
it experiments. Religion must do likewise. War is | 
the old answer to international jealousy and hate. | 
For centuries men have tried to achieve social progress _| 
with this instrument, and for centuries war has failed. 
It unified Europe only to become the instrument of | 
Europe’s division; it created states only to become the 
method by which those states fell; it attempted to 
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make the world “safe for democracy” in 1914, and 
succeeded in driving the very spirit of democracy to 
cover, and permitting arbitrary and _ dictatorial 
governments to raise their bloody heads. 

Here is a field for high adventure; here is a field 
of social relationships to conquer, as science has con- 
quered physical relationships. Is the League of Na- 
tions as organized today inadequate to eliminate war? 
Then let us experiment with new systems. Is the 
World Court powerless because it lacks teeth? Then 
let us experiment with a new set. Is the Paris Pact 
a collection of glittering generalities with too many 
implicit reservations? Then let us begin the buildng 
of the Kingdom by eliminating the Kingdom’s dead- 
liest enemy. 

Again, poverty is the old answer to social and 
economic organization. Poverty is the tragedy of 
civilization, the festering sore of a sick society. Pov- 
erty must go before the Kingdom can be established. 
Why do we remain inert, hypnotized with the old 
dictum, “‘Lo, you have the poor always with you?’’ 
Here is high adventure; here is romance; here is a 
battle that will need courage and valor, strength and 
stamina; here is a field for a great experiment in Chris- 
tianity. 

The mass-production provided by machines, the 
intensive cultivation of the soil, the capacity for 
storage and refrigeration, the limitation of popula- 
tion made possible by control of man’s fecundity, 


these triumphs of science make poverty unnecessary. 
It waits only for an adventurous religion to show the 
way. Has the present system of production and dis- 
tribution failed? Then let us modify that system; 
let us experiment. Is pouring capital into business 
through a finance corporation inadequate? ‘Then let 
us try pouring some into the hands of the unemployed. 
Has insurance of corporations failed? Then let us try 
insuring labor. With the vision of justice and brother- 
hood before us, with the principle of the inherent 
value of personality to guide us, let us experiment 
with social organization that we may exercise as much 
control over society and social relationships as science 
exercises over matter and energy of the natural world. 

Is science adventurous, romantic, glamourous? 
Aye, but I say to you that the adventurousness of 
science, the glamour of knowing and controlling natu- 
ral forces, the romance of manipulating matter and 
energy, is as nothing as compared to the adventur- 
ousness, the romance, the glamourousness, of con- 
trolling social relationships and organization, that 
man may be free to develop his Godhood. 


“Clear the field for the grand tournament of the nations; 
The true knights are yearning to enter the lists, and you block 
the high festival with your brawlings. 


“Ts it possible that you mistake this for the real event of history? 
Away with your brutal disorder, and clear the field for the 
tournament of Man.” 


The Present Crisis Challenges the Ministry 


Carl F. Taeusch 


ye 


OPLE incline to religious contemplations 
and activities in times of adversity more than 
in times of prosperity or of “normalcy.”’ At 
least so it seems from the records of the past. 
Has the present situation brought the same result? 

If a layman may make some frank observations, 
the answer to the above question must be in the nega- 
tive. And if the clergyman is willing to accept the ob- 
servation as an impression which must be considered 
seriously, even if it is not supported by an array of 
facts, it may be interesting to raise the further ques- 
tion, Why? Of course, if the assertion of fact is not 
admitted or is unfounded, all that follows will appear 
to be but empty rationalization. 

Two things have happened, in the writer’s opin- 
ion, to prevent religion from functioning vitally in the 
present-day affairs of the world. One is that the 
world itself has moved on tremendously, scientifically 
and socially, in the last century and particularly in 
the last generation; the other is, brutally speaking, 
that the ministry has not. 

A century ago, the minister was the intellectual 
and spiritual leader of his community. He was the 
locus of confidential communications, one of the most 
powerful of our social lightning rods, and his advice 
was listened to in mundane as well as in spiritual 
matters. Orville Dewey’s sermons, published in 
1838, still make excellent reading, and we know that 
his activities were the rule in those days, and not ex- 
ceptional. But, somehow, the minister did not keep 
pace with his material environment; as a consequence, 
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those who take the pragmatic view of religion, who 
believe that spiritual values are implied in material 
situations, have lost ground to the dualist and the 
fundamentalist. Like the hardened classicist, the 
minister failed too often to see that the literature to 
which he directed his attention was a living spiritual 
reflection of the conditions of those times and not a 
guide for the present, and that the ancients would per- 
haps be more interested in the moderns and in pres- 
ent-day problems than he himself is. The past cen- 
tury has witnessed the minister’s loss of social control. 

The minister may find some solace in witnessing 
the present-day repetition of this phenomenon of the 
loss of public confidence by a prominent social group; 
the banker today is repeating the experience of the 
minister a few generations ago. The spectacle of 
increasing governmental regulation of functions which 
were within the control of some of our most capable 
individuals is not a pleasant one to those whose views 
on business ethics are based on the fundamental social 
doctrine of self-regulation. But there it is, for anyone 
to behold. It is less important to witness or kLewail 
the event, however, than to speculate on the turn 
which events are likely to take. Government now 
seems to be in the saddle; but the alternative, a re- 
assumption of social leadership by the ministry, is 
no more an impossibility than is the assumption of 
that position by the lawyer, the doctor, the teacher, 
the newspaper editor, or even by the well-jolted 
banker or business man. 

This is not to say that the university professor 
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has shown himself any more capable of seizing the 
opportunity than has the minister. With a very few 
exceptions, the members of our business school facul- 
ties have seen the situation no more clearly than have 
others, let alone the exhibiting of intelligent leader- 
ship; while the members of other faculties in our 
universities have no more adjusted themselves to the 
scientific and economic upheavals of recent years than 
has the ministry. As for the much vaunted natural 
scientist: the real significance of the Dayton, Tennes- 
see, trial is not to be discovered in the abysmal ig- 
norance of the “fundamentalists,” but rather in the 
failure of scientists themselves to make themselves 
intelligible and to take account of the most important 
factor of all, the human being as he now and actually 
is. 

What, then, is the situation confronting religion 
and the ministry today? Is it too much to ask that 
an intelligent social survey precede any attempt at 
“reform” or any insistence on absolute doctrine? We 
may approach the problem as did the gentleman in a 
recent Texas case, who, changing his domicile in order 
to avoid income taxes, declared that “Providence has 
guided me in a plan to be of service to our country by 
.... providing me with wealth to assist in various 
constructive and charitable purposes,” and who 
finished his plea by saying, ‘So clearly providential 
has been this leading, so unmistakable has been the 
guiding hand, that I can aver in truth and conscience 
that my change of domicile is the result of my religious 
conviction. In my own mind, to disregard this im- 
pulse would make me an apostate to the faith that is 
in me.” Such a position is unassailable, but, in the 
writer’s opinion, it has been the bedevilment of both 
religion and business. Moonshine has its place, but 
it should not lull lovers into a complete sense of se- 
curity against the oncoming tide. 

A religion or a ministry which is to function in the 
world must see that world as it is, and, if any control 
is to be exercised, proper instruments must be em- 
ployed and workable objectives determined. Such an 
attitude would be welcomed by those who are accused 
of being materialistic but who are merely trying to 
balance their idealism with the proper amount of in- 
escapable realism. And this task is so difficult that 
the aid of religion and the ministry would be heartily 
welcomed. 

No more pressing problem can be advanced than 
that of wages and employment. But those who have 
taken the trouble to discover what actually is the 
average annual income per family in the United States 
are interested to discover that it falls appreciably be- 
low the “‘‘standard subsistence level” calculated from 
a wholly different set of assumptions. Obviously one 
or the other of these figures must be modified if the 
two are to be at all equal; and only little less obviously 
the burden of proof rests with those who suggest chang- 
ing the former. One of the very definite results of our 
recent economic experiences has been the growing 
awareness of the limits to our economic wealth and 
income, a realization which will clarify immensely 
the important problem of value, especially that phase 
concerned with evaluating religion, economics, science, 
art, etc. The exaggerated notions of business men 
about social as well as individual wealth have been 


matched py the no less exaggerated notions of social 
reformers as to the economic instrumentalities avail- 
able for the realization of their ideas. 

To discover that the average annual wage of the 
employees of half a dozen of our largest corporations 
has been only about $1,700 may cause some people to 
assert that it should be higher. But an analysis of 
the wages and earnings of the United States Steel 
Corporation discloses that wages could not have in- 
creased by even 10 per cent in any but possibly three 
years in the company’s history without seriously 
weakening the financial structure of the company. 
The relatively high wage scale of the railroads has 
encouraged the introduction of labor-saving devices 
and has, in the recent crisis, resulted definitely in the 
discharging of men rather than in such socially de- 
sirable alternatives as “spread-the-work.” The so- 
cially important factor of total annual wages is lost 
sight of by too much insistence on a higher hourly or 
daily wage rate, with a resulting confusion of social as 
well as business policies which is deplorable. Facts 
such as these make one pause before launching into 
general diatribes against business management, how- 
ever much reason there may actually be for effective 
criticism, and a knowledge of such facts is a minimum 
prerequisite to any intelligent discussion or control 
of social relations. 

One of the most interesting developments in 
social ethics has been the jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween the lawyers and the trust companies regarding 
trusteed estates. The chief ammunition of the com- 
batants is the charge that their opponents have not 
been on the job. But the most interesting factor in 
the situation is the plain fact that a material objective, 
the trusteed estate, has supplanted the major objec- 
tive of a century and more ago, the desire for immor- 
tality, and promises to become the most stabilizing 
factor in future society. The minister may well view 
this major reorientation in social attitudes with mis- 
giving, especially when he realizes the important 
corollary, that the implied confidential communica- 
tions between client and lawyer or trust officer involve 
the social conservation of human individuality and 
personality. 

The trade-association movement, begun some 
twenty or more years ago but recently somewhat in 
abeyance, now seems to be given a new life. Indeed, 
there seems to be a renewed epidemic of code-writing, 
which many may view with suspicion as pious protesta- 
tions. But the understanding of this phenomenon re- 
quires a point of view which must be faced: that 
business morality must be baséd on business customs 
if any of the resulting standards are to be effective. 
This does not mean that ideals will have to be de- 
graded to such practices as are universally bad. But 
it does mean that the instrumental approach to these 
ideals is empirical and realistically comparative; and 
this, in turn, requires that knowledge of the facts, 
manifold as are the various kinds of business, must 
precede any attempt to alter them. 


To cite only one more situation, and this time 
one which is closely linked with the history of religion, | 


consider the problem of usury. Its double source, in 
Aristotle and in the Old Testament, has never been 
correctly understood, especially its relation to the 
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then contemporary events. And the doctrine was 
subsequently developed more by the controversies 
between Catholics and Protestants than by intelli- 
gently seeking its functional relations to the situation 
itself. Present-day public opinion and the law follow 
very closely these doctrinal heritages, the whole body 
of which can be punctured by a study of small loans 
recently completed by the Russell Sage Foundation, 
which established its study and recommendations 
on a factual inquiry. Even the sixteenth century 
Treatise on Usury by Thomas Wilson showed a clearer 
insight into the facts and the doctrine than is ex- 
hibited generally today. 


Equipped with a disciplined method of approach 
to economic as well as other pressing problems, and 
with the social facts which are now coming to be better 
understood, the ministry could face with fortitude 
the criticisms now leveled against it. The dawning 
realization that economic values may not be as im- 
portant as many people have until recently believed, 
and that even an equal share in the existing economic 
wealth would not bring the millennium, has chastened 
us. The possibility of a reawakened religious con- 
sciousness is not remote; how probable and near it is 
rests largely with the willingness of the ministry to 
face the facts and attempt the task. 


Beliefs Commonly Held by Modern Christians 


By a Group of Congregational Ministers 


I1!—Christianity Has a Social Goal 


The following article is one of six sections of the 
Statement Concerning Beliefs Most Commonly Held 
by Modern Christians. It is the work of a group of 
Congregational and Christian Ministers and was in- 
spired by ‘“‘Re-Thinking Missions,” especially Part I. 
It is not written as a creed but as an aid to thought. 
In the highest sense it is a liberal document. It means 
that the leaders of the Orthodox Church have both 
vision and courage. The ability they show to look 
through form to content and to discard the false with- 
out harming the true in which too often it is encased 
arouses our enthusiasm. 

The Editor. 


| the Kingdom of God. 

A | tending toward a new person and a new 
or) humanity. ‘If any man is in Christ he isa 
new creation;’’ the new individual is pledged to a new 
society in which the law of his personal life shall find 
expression and embodiment. That law is frustrated 
not only by personal selfishness but also by group 
egotism. If self-preservation is the first law of na- 
ture, self-transcendence is the law of the Christian 
life. Through direct teaching of the Christian ideal 
and by moral and religious training Christianity 
seeks to create the new life in individuals. The cumu- 
lative influence of individual Christian lives is ef- 
fective toward the new society. But the continuous 
service of intelligence in psychology, in the social 
sciences, in politics and economics, and all the avail- 
able agencies and techniques of our common life, must 
be employed to make effective the Christian purpose. 

The life of the individual is lived in various 
groups, racial, political, economic, and social. The 
actions of these groups are indirectly his own actions 
and his personal character and outlook are deeply 
affected thereby. He must demand of all such groups 
a kind of conduct which will express and not deny the 
way of love. This means justice and humanity in all 
social relations and the subordination of special in- 
terests to the common welfare of mankind. No party 
can be permitted to become a law unto itself, nor any 
class to increase its power, wealth and prestige through 
exploitation of others. The Christian seeks to realize 
in group action the same ideal that he cherishes in his 
personal life. 


Oye HRISTIANITY has a social goal and ideal, 
£9 
(G 


It is a creative process. 


But there are peculiar difficulties and limitations 
to be encountered in the effort to make social conduct 
Christian. Classes and groups are often very loosely 
defined, but even when closely organized they have no 
will, no heart, no conscience apart from those of their 
members. They cannot respond freely and directly 
to the spiritual appeal of self-transcendence through 
love. 

There must be some agreement reached through 
exchange of thought and the discovery of a com- 
mon basis of action. In this process the prevail- 
ing tendency is not toward the highest choice and in- 
sight of the most Christian member, but toward the 
average judgment in which considerations of security 
and profit are dominant. Social action tends more 
strongly than that of individuals to embody the prin- 
ciple of self-preservation, because groups lack the 
conscious, unitary, spiritual life which enables the 
individual to act from the higher motive of love. 

The Christian must always strive to live above 
mere class and party loyalty, just as he must live 
above the common selfish impulses of his own nature. - 
His Christian insight is at variance with the prudential 
wisdom of the group. This is the poignant experience 
of the sensitive and clear-seeing Christian, for since 
he cannot completely dissociate himself from the prac- 
tical life of organized society, he can never escape a 
sense of social sin. This may well be the critical test 
of the Christian’s faith. In the conflict between per- 
sonal ideal and social action he finds both the frustra- 
tion of his ideal and the challenge to a permanent task. 
If faith is weak he may try to evade the conflict or 
deny that it exists. It often happens that the only 
honorable course is martyrdom. For most of us the 
way is one of continuous and devoted service in de- 
vising social and political agencies for human progress 
and in promoting causes that honor personality. 

The time may never come when all men are per- 
sonally Christ an; and no state of the organized life of 
society may ever fully embody the Christian standard, 
but the Christian must constantly strive for the 
realization of that ideal in himself, in other individuals 
and in society. He cannot look to a cosmic miracle 
for the coming of the Kingdom of God. He must 
accept the tension between his personal ideal and 
prevailing forms of social behavior as something to be 
dealt with through human agencies and effort. But he 
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will have confidence in the power of the spirit within 
him to prevail increasingly in the organized life of men 
even though its complete victory is not in sight. For 
the Kingdom of God is not only an ultimate social goal; 
it is also an inner fact. Through all his striving 
toward the new humanity the Christian finds the 
Kingdom of God realized in his developing experience 
of God and Christian fellowship. This is an inner life 


but not a private life. It is open to all sources of 
goodness and truth, it claims kinship with all great 
souls, it flows out in active work and service. In this 
other-worldliness of Christianity the Christian finds 
the source of courage, of peace and of power which 
make him victor over the world and an active force to 
change the world in the direction of the Kingdom of 
God. 


Convention of the Y. P. C. U. 


D. Stanley Rawson 


Young People’s Christian Union was held at 
Turkey Run State Park, Marshall, Indiana, 
from July 5 to 9. Forty-nine actual dele- 
gates signed the registration book, but all told there 
were probably seventy-five young people in attend- 
ance. ‘Twenty-nine of these people journeyed from the 
New England States, New York and New Jersey, all 
intent on furthering the cause of the Y. P. C. U. 
Irene Anderson of Salina, Kansas, was present rep- 
resenting the joint Y. P. C. U.-Y. P. R. U. Federation 
in that state. James Hiatt of Atlanta, Georgia, rep- 
resented a federated group also. 

Preceding the official opening of the Convention 
the delegates gathered at Sunset Point for a beautiful 
vesper service led by the Rev. Clayton Wilkin of 
Hornell, N. Y. The Rev. Harmon Gehr of Urbana, 
Illinois, gave selections on his violin. 

The Convention was officially called to order by 
the president, D. Stanley Rawson, at 8.25 p. m. 
Wednesday, July 5. The invocation was offered by 
the Rev. Harmon Gehr, following which various 
committees were appointed and the annual address 
of the president given. Mr. Rawson advocated the 
necessity of greater cooperation between the local, 
state and national Unions. He suggested a plan of re- 
organization whereby there might be more repre- 
sentation of state Unions on the National Board. 
He also mentioned the fact that in five years the 
Y. P. C. U. will celebrate its fiftieth anniversary, and 
urged the strengthening of the Union so that in 1988 it 
may be a strong, sound organization. 

A get-acquainted party was held directly after 
the business of the evening had been disposed of, after 
which a friendship circle was held, all participating. 

Thursday morning was devoted to the reading of 
reports. The high light of the afternoon was the pre- 
sentation of a pageant entitled, ‘““The Land Fall of 
John Murray,” written by the Rev. Carl Olson of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. John Peterson of West Haven, 
Conn., played the part of Thomas Potter and the Rev. 
Clayton Wilkin portrayed John Murray. Miss Eunice 
S. Huntley of Worcester was the reader. The first 
scene was presented Thursday afternoon just outside 
of the Log Cabin Church, and on the following after- 
noon the second half was enacted within the church. 

It was voted on Friday morning to do away, 
partially, with the Church Extension system that the 
Union has advocated during the last few years. The 
money collected for this department will now be used 
in two ways. Half of it will go to the Stetsons in 
Japan and the other half will be used for developing 


local unions. It is hoped that there will be an oppor- 
tunity for individuals well versed in Y. P. C. U. af- 
fairs to visit as many local unions during the next 
year as possible. 

Considerable discussion arose over the cost of 
printing Onward, and it was finally decided to allow 
the Executive Board to appoint a committee whose 
duty it would be to discover a less expensive method 
of printing the publication. 

One of the most important events of the Conven- 
tion took place Saturday morning when the Y. P. 
C. U. voted to form a Joint Social Responsibilities 
Commission with the Y. P. R. U. The plan for this 
commission, which was accepted by the Y. P. R. U. 
at their annual meeting in May, was drawn up by a 
joint Uni-Uni committee, which spent many hours 
together working on it during the past year, at 176 
Newbury Street and 25 Beacon Street. 

This Commission will be created and governed 
according to the following rules: 

The Commission shall be appointed annually by a 
nominating committee of six members, three from each 
organization—these to be chosen in such manner as 
shall be determined by the separate Board of Direc- 
tors which they represent. 

It shall consist of a general chairman and vice 
chairman, plus a sub-chairman and sub-vice chairman 
for each sub-committee, plus six other members. 

It shall elect its own secretary, but all positions 
shall be specifically filled by the nominating committee. 

The separate sub-committees, however, with the 
approval of the Commission, shall appoint to their own 
groups such people as they shall need and desire, but 
these people shall in no case be official voting members 
of the Commission. 

The sub-committees of the Commission are: 

Citizenship. 

Labor. 

Crime and Mental Abnormality Committee. 
Social Service Committee. 

Recreation Committee. 

Alcoholism and Drugs Committee. 

7. International Relations. 

The Commission shall have authority to determine 
its own policies in connection with the activities and 
interests within the field designated to it. Approval of 
two-thirds of the members of the Commission shall be 
required for the passing of all motions involving policy 
or partisanship. Questions that may arise as to the 
scope of activity of one or more of the committees shall 
be referred to the two participating organizations. 
Authorization from but one of these organizations shall 
at no time be sufficient for a change in the status quo 
or for the inauguration of a new policy. In other words, 
the negative or conservative decision shall dominate. 
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The Commission may accept gifts but it must not 
raise money without the consent of both organizations. 

For the first year each organization shall con- 
tribute at least $35.00 toward the work of the Commis- 
sion. 


This report was presented by Miss Eugenia 
Minor, a member of the committee which drew the 
plan up. Miss Minor answered many questions from 
the floor regarding the plan, and explained in a very 
definite and concise manner just what each rule and 
suggestion meant. The Committee on Recommend- 
ations recommended that it be adopted, and it was. 

This is the first step that the young people’s or- 
ganization of the Universalist and the Unitarian 
Churches have taken toward closer work with one 
another. All at the Convention seemed in favor of 
the plan. Consequently it is hoped that great things 
will come from this first united project. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was 
read and accepted, and the following officers and 
trustees were elected: President, D. Stanley Rawson, 
Worcester, Mass.; vice-president, Oscar F. Vogt, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; secretary-treasurer, Arthur I. 
Olson, Danbury, Conn.; trustees for two years, 
Naomi Wilkin, Hornell, N. Y., Archibald Hayes, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; trustee for one year, Jenness S. 
Underhill, Raymond, N. H. Frederick Allen of Port- 
land, a two-year trustee elected last year, holds office 
another year. 

The new officers were called to the front of the 
hall and were requested to make short speeches. 

Saturday evening the annual Y. P. C. U. dance 
was held in the lobby of the inn, after which all gath- 
ered for a final friendship circle. 

Sunday morning the delegates and their friends 
assembled at the Log Cabin Church and listened to 
an inspirational service conducted by young people. 
The Rev. E. J. Unruh delivered a forceful sermon on 
“The Philosophy of Modern Religion,” after which 
the Rev. Carl Olson, a past national president, in- 
stalled the new Executive Board in an impressive 
service. This was the last official gathering. 

There were not more people at the Convention 
than could be cared for. It might be said that a small 
group were present, although there were more than 
last year, but those that were present were the in- 


terested ones. 
* * * 


MINSTRELS EXTRAORDINARY 
George E. Huntley 


“Say, Miss Dumbbell, Ah hears that you all has been tellin’ 
round as how Oxford’s a terribly rough town.” 

“Yes, yes, Miss Patricia, I guess I did say somethin’ like 
that.” 

“Now see here, Miss Dumbbell, what do you all significate, 
saying mean things about a nice town like Oxford for?” 

“Well, it is a rough town, an awful rough town!” 

“Well, how do you all know it’s such a rough town?” 

“T rode up from Webster in the rumble seat of the Clara 
Barton auto, and I sure knows.” 

Loud laughter and enthusiastic applause from the full 
company of twenty black-face comedians, the audience heartily 
joining in. 

“Say, Miss Dina, they tells me that that big, black brother 
of yours is a great patriot; say he’s allus doin’ somethin’ fer the 
country.” 


“Oh, yeah, he’s done somethin’ fer the country all right, all 
right.” 

“What all did he done fer the country?” 

“He moved to the city!” 

More laughter and applause, as rehearsed, by the troupe. 
Genuine amusement, mingled with wonder, among the visitors. 

Place: the reclaimed barn at the Clara Barton Birthplace. 

Date: Saturday afternoon, July 29. 

Participants: Group Number Two, 1933, Joslyn campers. 

Audience: Dr. Joslyn and his family, councilors, nurses, 
neighbors, a few visitors from afar; enough all together to fill 
the floor of the ancient barn. 

The attraction was “The First Grand Minstrel Show” given 
by the young girls who come to the Birthplace for their summer 
outings. 

Many people would have been amazed at the performance. 

“Are not these sick children?” Yes, unfortunately, they 
are very seriously sick, suffering with diabetes, a chronic disease, 
for which there is at present no promise of cure. That does not 
mean, however, that they are idle children. As a matter of fact, 
they are unusually active. It does not mean that they are dull 
children. Most of them are farther advanced than average girls 
of their age. It does not mean that they are gloomy children. 
They are lively and jolly, and accept their affliction with a 
philosophical patience that their elders might well emulate. 

The minstrel show was a success artistically, socially, and, 
without doubt, therapeutically. The credit is due largely to the 
head councilor, Mrs. Florence Robinson, of Franklin, who 
throughout the season has shown remarkable genius for her 
delicate yet strenuous duties. Sharing her honors are the group 
of nurses and assistant councilors who helped drill the cast, pro- 
vide costumes grotesque and comical and transform a score of 
blondes and near-blondes into brunettes of Central African 
darkness. 

The program was not devoted entirely to jokes. There were 
numerous songs by the entire chorus, rendered with great spirit 
and accompanied by appropriate gestures, swayings and genu- 
flections; there were vocal solos and tap dances; and, entitled to 
special mention, there were songs and recitations by twelve-year- 
old Shirley, a charming little Jewess, who sings weekly for the 
radio and who has a voice that seems likely to carry her far in 
the world of music. 

The second season of the partnership between Dr. Elliott 
Joslyn, world renowned specialist on diabetes, the Women’s 
National Missionary Association and the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union of Massachusetts, is nearly at an end. It registers a 
distinct advance from the remarkable success of 1982. 

The membership in each group has been increased from 
fourteen to twenty. How can so many be accommodated? The 
sermon on justified faith, preached daily by Mrs. Leonard 
Thayer, Oxford representative of the Missionary Association 
and local manager of the enterprise, is such as to put to shame 
any of us who are doubtful or hesitant in the face of duty. An 
opportunity for increased usefulness came to her with the force 
of a command, and she accepted it with confidence that the 
necessities would come. They came. 

The medical and nursing staff, after the experience of last 
year, is now better prepared to take full advantage of the ex- 
periments carried out. It is not to be doubted that, in keeping 
with the results of a year ago, facts will be learned that will be 
of benefit to physicians throughout the world. This is especially 
likely as an outcome of the study of a group of undersized patients 
who are being kept throughout the season. 

The managers have been particularly fortunate this year in 
the matter of personnel, every helper having proved both cheer- 
ful and efficient. Miss Mildred Gifford, a member of the Uni- 
versalist church in Rutland, Vermont, has been chief dietitian. 

It would be fine if all the people who have contributed toward 
this notable philanthropy could visit the camp and see the results 
of their generosity. They would be well satisfied. It would be 
fine also if a great many who have not given could accompany 
them. They would make haste to have a share. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


LIBERAL RELIGION IN CHARLESTON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In response to Mr. J. Franklin Burkhart’s request in the 
July 22 Leader for my source of information about Anthony For- 
ster, pioneer Charleston Unitarian minister, I cite the footnote 
biography of Mr. Forster found on pages 276-278 of Vol. II of 
‘Heralds of a Liberal Faith,’”’ edited by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot and 
published in 1910 by the American Unitarian Association. That 
account agrees with mine, fails to mention Circular Congrega- 
tional Church at all, fails to state that Mr. Forster the Presby- 
terian ever served in a Congregational pulpit, fails to tell that he 
married into a Unitarian family, and certainly implies that the 
Independent Church of Charleston was Presbyterian. The his- 
tory of liberalism in the South is so fragmentary that I am glad 
Mr. Burkhart was able to correct so many of the errors which 
I retailed from the article used as a source. Some scholarly 
Charlestonian with ink in his veins and access to the original 
sources had better write a history of liberal religion in Charleston; 


we need one. 
Raymond Adams. 


* * 


THE MINISTER AND THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RE- 
COVERY ADMINISTRATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A radical paper asks the question: Why get all ‘“‘het’”’ up 
over the prospect of earning a minimum wage of $600 a year, 
working fifty-two weeks of forty hours each, when we could just 
as well earn $10,000 a year working thirty weeks of twenty hours 
each with vacation and full pay before twenty and after forty 
thrown in? . 

The great capitalist dailies are literally filled with the en- 
thusiastic endorsements of the National Industrial Recovery 
Administration by outstanding financiers and manufacturers and 
merchants. 

Now it is to be expected that radicals and conservatives 
would not be joined in a great choir to sing the praises of the 
Roosevelt Administration. What the radicals cannot under- 
stand is the enthusiasm which the majority of workers have for 
the ‘‘Nira.” Experience teaches them that whatever in the past 
has been acceptable to the owners of wealth has been most un- 
beneficial to the workers. They believe that Nira will prove no 
exception. 

Certainly there is much that a Christian minister can ad- 
mire in the Roosevelt program for recovery. For one thing, since 
it is now patriotic to insist on high wages and short hours of work, 
it will be much easier to insist on these as being Christian. And 
it is less likely that a minister will be dismissed for advocating 
them, for preaching them in his pulpit, or for supporting workers 
in a local dispute over them. Thisisa great gain. It will not be 
so necessary to carefully avoid the particular by stressing the 
general. It may very well be that social preaching will now be 
the rule and not the exception. The cloak of patriotism thrown 
around the ugly (to capitalists) forms of bygone days has made 
them welcome even in the best of churches. 


Our capitalistic system has simply turned another corner, . 


reformed itself because of absolute necessity, and has begun one 
more lap of its journey to the graveyard. But there is no guaran- 
tee that it can or will keep going, and there is every reason to 
believe that this is just one more of its quick changes and that 
no new society has been instituted. The Cooperative Common- 
wealth which Jesus was interested in founding has not been in- 
stituted by the National Industrial Recovery Administration. 
Labor is to be nurtured and cared for because labor is seen as the 
consuming public. It is to be fed and sheltered and clothed 
better because it will pay larger dividends than the older pro- 
cedure. There is no idealism in that. Religion insists that labor 
be seen personally as individuals. The older capitalism looked 
upon labor as a fixed charge in its operations. The newer capi- 


talism, which the National Industrial Recovery Administration 
has established, conceives labor as a mass—an impersonal 
market for the goods turned out by its machines. Religion sees 
labor as a great crowd of individuals with human desires and 
needs—desires to be satisfied and need; to be met. 

The Christian minister may not be so skeptical of the re- 
covery program as the radicals, but certainly he will not be found 
in the choir of the industrialists—that is, if he takes his religion 
seriously. He is cheered by the fact that society is moving in the 
right direction and that he is a bit freer to identify some of his 
social idealism with patriotism. But he sees clearly that pro- 
duction is still for profit and not for use, and that something for 
nothing is still the secret motive’behind human conduct. 

Conard B. Rheiner. 


* * 


WHO ARE THE TEMPERANCE PEOPLE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Who are the temperance people? 

We are adv'sed by Mr. Charles Green in the Reactions of 
July 29 that the temperance people should get together. Those 
who have been active in temperance organizations and tem- 
perance work are already ‘‘together.’”’ One hundred years of 
definite temperance work through various organizations has 
provided very definitely established facts, one of which is that 
there is no use trying to compete with a legally protected liquor 
traffic by mere temperance agitation. 

It was demonstrated that the first important step in tem- 
perance was to have a prohibition amendment in the national 
Constitution. So thoroughly proved was this that for some 
years the temperance forces concentrated on procuring the na- 
tional amendment. Twelve years of national prohibition have 
reduced the use of alcoholic beverages 50 per cent according to the 
liquor interests, and more according to the temperance authori- 
ties. This is a greater advance for temperance in twelve years 
than occurred in one hundred years without the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

The establishing of the amendment should have settled the 
liquor question for all time and freed our socializing forces for 
other work. The liquor interests, however, as they have always 
done, refused to be law abiding and began a persistent campaign 
of law breaking, open propaganda against the amendment by the 
grossest types of misrepresentations, and falsifying and scheming 
to again control the major political parties. 

So extensive and persistent has been this campaign of falsi- 
fication that many good people have been deceived by it. Its 
chief effect has been to discourage into inaction many persons 
who have in the past been active temperance workers. It should 
be kept in mind that the liquor forces have not been able in any 
state, even with their extensive falsifying and all but unlimited 
means of getting out their vote, to secure more than one-third 
of the nominal vote. Nowhere is there an indication that a 
majority is in favor of repeal, except in one state that is noted for 
standing for every unsocial condition that has been condemned 
by the people generally. In fact, so far from representing the 
wishes of the people are the votes in most of the states that have 
voted, that their votes should be voided on the score of fraud 
and unreasonable use of money. 

Then what about the temperance people getting together? 
They will get together in the future as they have in the past. A 
century of work against alcohol has taught its lessons. Never 
again will those who have led in temperance work waste their 
time trying to reduce intemperance that is produced and pro- 
tected by law. If we are lied or tricked out of the Eighteenth 
Amendment we shall begin the next day after repeal to put it ora 


similar amendment back into the Constitution as the first es- 


sential of temperance reform. If this takes a half century we 


shall then be forty years ahead of the old-fashioned moral suasion. | 


campaigns that were unable to even hinder an increase of in- 
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temperance after one hundred years of work; while if we do no 
better with the next amendment than we have with this one we 
may reasonably expect a decrease of one-half in the use of al- 
coholic beverages in ten years. 

But we shall not forget the treachery of the liquor interests 
of the past ten years and the ease with which some good people 
are deceived. This will cause the temperance people to start a 
campaign against the liquor combine as soon as the amendment 
is secured. This will make it a permanent victory. 

Why not keep the Eighteenth Amendment and start a 
campaign at once against the liquor combine, and thus avoid a 
return to the excessive use of liquor that is certain to follow re- 
peal? In fact it is already here as a result of nullification beer. 
The beer dispensers can now handle hard liquors with almost 
no possibility of being called into court. 

A century of history leaves no doubt as to what course the 
temperance forces will pursue. 

F. H. Selden. 


Lundys Lane, Penn. 
* * 


HUMANISTS AND THE FREE CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have noted with some concern the trend of the discussion 
of the Free Church, especially as it affects ministers with a 
leaning toward humanism. The discussion has gone conserva- 
tive. The alarmists have the floor. The fulminations of Dr. 
Sullivan, judging by the “‘Reactions,’”’ have met with approval, 
and after the storm the earthquake—Dr. Summerbell gets down 
to cases, and begins by showing Charles Francis Potter the door. 
This is ominous. Where will it stop? 

Bigotry in the liberal churches will not hurt Potter, but it 
will hurt the cause of liberal religion. If it becomes prevalent in 
the churches it will dash like sleet in the face of every minister 
whose honest endeavor to think leads him out of the old trail of 
theism. The result will be widespread intimidation. Freedom 
of thought and frankness of expression will vanish from Uni- 
versalist pulpits. 

Not that the ministers will resign. They will conform. 
Not one man in a hundred feels able to go out and found a new 
society as Potter has done. When ministers lose their pulpits 
they go into business or education, they do not start new move- 
ments. That task is superhuman, at least it was so described to 
me by one who tried it in 1914. After four years of it he went 
into politics. He was an able man. He became mayor of a 
city and later a member of the legislature; but he could not carry 
an independent church. 

Unless the inquisitors are checked the ministers will take 
their perch on Sunday mornings and their congregations will face 
them and demand, “Say ‘God,’” and the ministers will say 
“God.” Then the people will sit back relaxed and complacent. 

Before the slaughter on this shibbloeth test begins let those 
who itch to oust the non-theists show what they mean by the 
word ‘‘God.” Can they agree on a meaning? After that can 
they present conclusive evidence that such a God is a reality? 
Until they do have they no ease. On a basis of evidence we can 
meet, but we can’t all have the same nightmare. Some reason- 
able men find God incredible. Shall we win them by a weight of 
evidence or overwhelm them with a weight of tradition? 

Gordon Kent. 

Sioux City, Towa. 

* * 
MOVE THE CONVENTION TO CHICAGO 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. Tomlinson is now engaged in circulating a printed state- 
ment calculated to ditch the whole Free Church enterprise. Dr. 
Tomlinson is entirely within his rights. But Dr. Tomlinson is 
before the denomination in another capacity. He is host of the 
next General Convention. Would it not be fairer to have the 
Free Church issue settled in a different atmosphere than that of 
the place where Dr. Tomlinson is the honored leader? Are the 
functions of host and bitter-ender compatible? 


Besides, a lot of us would like to see the exposition in Chi- 
cago, rates are low, and we could have a good meeting there as 
well as a good time. 

New Yorker. 


HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Uusally I admire your editorials for their clear and cogent 
thinking. But your article in the issue of July 29, listing the 
well known motto, “‘Honesty is the best policy,” as a “‘venerable 
lie,” certainly left me gasping. I can account for the shallow 
reasoning there displayed only on the ground of editorial haste to 
get the paper out on time. You say, “‘Now millions reap in sor- 
row and in want the harvest of this venerable lie.’ The plain 
inference seems to be that the millions would have been much 
better off if everyone had rejected this ancient bromide and faith- 
fully cultivated its opposite—dishonesty. 

Again: ‘‘Honesty as a policy permits, even justifies, a man 
taking mean and shrewd advantage of his fellow men while he 
builds up a fortune for himself.” Now no one claims that 
honesty alone is sufficient to make a person fair-minded and gen- 
erous in his social relations. Other qualities, kindness, sympathy, 
innate self-respect, etc., are also required. And it is grossly 
unfair to visit upon one sturdy virtue the sole blame for results 
caused by lack of other essential virtues—plus the presence of a 
few vices. To designate a calculating legalism that keeps one 
just out of the law’s clutches as a ‘“‘policy of honesty”’ is to cari- 
cature a quality that lies at the very foundations of morality. 
That which ‘‘permits a man taking a mean and shrewd advan- 
tage of his fellow men”’ is not at all his policy of honesty—it is 
his meanness. 

Lastly you say, ‘‘Honesty is therefore the essential condi- 
dition of healthy human association.” Is not its practice, then, 
a good policy? 

I think I understand—and sympathize with—the feelings 
that prompted this editorial. You are indignant at the selfish 
hypocrisy of men who practice just enough technical honesty to 
escape legal punishment while they revel in profitable rascalities 
on a large scale. Amen! I am with you with all my heart. 
And I agree that one should be honest regardless of personal 
consequences. The virtue, to be worthy of the name, must arise 
from the conscience, the intuitive sense of right and wrong. 
Nevertheless, being thus securely grounded, and practiced be- 
cause of moral integrity without thought of gain, it is also true 
that beneficent results come trooping after. Honesty is a fine 
and noble thing, but in addition it can not escape being the 
very best of policies. 

George C. Felch. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


reek 


MASSACHUSETTS HELPS ALABAMA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Please let, the enclosed check apply on Mr. Clement’s sub- 
scription. (See Leader June 17.) He needn’t know where the 
money came from. The balance will pay for my own subscrip- 
tion. A friend has kept me supplied with Leaders, but I should 
help a good cause, so please consider me as a new subscriber. 

B.E.M. 


* ** 


A STAUNCH SUPPORTER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
Will you see that the enclosed check goes to the treasurer 
($30.00)? It is a gift to the Leader Loyalty Fund—to be entered 


“A Friend,” without name or residence. 
XO A Li 


This man wastes-no words. Whenever he moves, it counts. 
His loyalty, strength, friendship, count here. 
The Editor. 
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To Stimulate the Social Vision of the 
Young People 


To-day’s Youth and To-morrow’s 
World. By Stanley High. 


Builders of a New World. By Robert 
Merrill Bartlett. 


Christianity and Industry in America. 
By Alva W. Taylor. 
(All published by Friendship Press, 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York. $1.00 cloth, 
60 cents paper.) 


Many who wish to help the young to see 
more clearly what responsibilities are to 
rest on the leaders of the world ot tomorrow 
are somewhat at a loss to know where to 
find the specific facts and the suggestive 
illustrations of social needs which can be re- 
lied upon to arouse interest and point the 
way of service. In these three small vol- 
umes three men who are wide awake to 
the world’s most urgent needs and well 
equipped to interpret them present chap- 
ters full of material for discussion. Stan- 
ley High, well known as a youth leader 
among the Methodists, stirred by his trip 
round the world, offers his suggestions in a 
conversational style and with journalistic 
chapter headings. Robert Merrill Bart- 
lett, a Congregational minister in Massa- 
chusetts, utilizes biographical material ef- 
fectively, selecting from the lives of emi- 
nent living people, such as Rolland, Zweig, 
Ramsay MacDonald, and Schweitzer, etc., 
illustrations of the finer attitudes which 
we must hope to make more general if we 
are to see a new world securely established. 
Dr. Taylor is professor of Social Ethics in 
Vanderbilt University; he assembles data 
on very concrete problems, such as man 
and the machine, wages and hours, women 
and children in industry, and so forth. 

Mr. High meets the high school boys 
and girls where they are, wondering 
whether it is their business to make over 
the world, protesting, when Christian 
ideals are mentioned, that ‘“‘all that was 
two thousand years ago,” worshiping 
speed (because their fathers and mothers 
have done so!), seeking a “‘kick’” out of 
life but often getting a ‘“‘kick-back,”’ finding 
problems of fellowship and neighborliness 
in their association with fellow-Americans 
and foreigners, voicing their feelings about 
war through Jimmy Green at the Disarma- 
ment Conference, and facing the whole 
question of nationalism. These talks by 
Stanley High are clear-cut, thoroughly 
fearless in the application of radical Chris- 
tian idealism to problems of the hour, and 
supported by first-hand observation of the 
building of the new world. 

Mr. Bartlett takes a succession of 
themes and comments upon them with a 
continuous reference to books which en- 
shrine the idealism of a number of the 
creative personalities of our time. The 
themes are not unlike those dealt with by 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Mr. High, but the treatment is different. 
The effect of stories from the lives of great 
servants of humanity is relied upon, and 
wisely; the young always listen gladly to 
a narrative of what men have done, more 
readily than to a program drawn up by the 
reformer who has not himself done sig- 
nificant things. The variety of interests 
drawn upon is indicated by a brief selection 
from the names of those whose stories are 
used in the course of the eight chapters: 
Catherine Breshkowsky, the ‘“‘little grand- 
mother of the Russian revolution,” Ein- 
stein, Gandhi, Grenfell, Stanley Jones, 
Kagawa, Lenin, MacDonald, Marx, Rol- 
land, Schweitzer, Tagore, Tolstoy, H. G. 
Wells, Zweig. While the effect is that of a 
series of quotations, this is no disadvan- 
tage considering the purpose of the book. 
In place of glittering generalities, specific 
Opinions and events are presented in 
language drawn from authoritative sources. 

Professor Taylor makes a social inter- 
pretation of the teaching of Jesus, and 
then proceeds to apply it to issues close to 
us all, those arising out of the conditions 
under which men and women do their 
daily work. “The Christian way of life 
in this present world will be realized when 
every man receives no more and no less 
than that which he earns, and when no 
one lives as an exploiter of another’s la- 
bor.” That sentence sums up, compre- 
hensively enough, the author’s ideal, 
which is for him the minimum Christian 
ideal. How is it to be realized? Do the 
conditions of machine industry stand in our 
way when we accept it as an ideal? Can 
we organize labor to safeguard such a 
standard? Are there methods of coopera- 
tion which we can hope to see replacing 
industrial strife? What are the facts re- 
garding the conditions and rewards of toil 
in our own country? It is with such ques- 
tions that Professor Taylor’s chapters deal. 
This book serves admirably to supple- 
ment the two already described. 

The Friendship Press is doing a great 
service to the churches in making avail- 
able these little books, which take their 
place in that publishing house’s steadily 
growing series of well-conceived books de- 
signed to help modernize the religious edu- 
cation of children and adolescents. 

Nal LOG IORI. 


* * 


A Champion of Sex Equality 


James Stansfeld: A Victorian Cham- 
pion of Sex Equality. By J. L. and 
Barbara Hammond. (Longmans, Green. 
Fifteen shillings.) 


The life of James Stansfeld covered most 
of the nineteenth century (1820-1898); 
he was a north country radical in England 
and entered political life eager to help good 
causes along. He held Cabinet office under 
Palmerston and Gladstone, but gave up a 


promising career to associate himself with 
those who braved public opinion by op- 
posing the Contagious Diseases Act, which 
publicly regulated, and thus officially 
sanctioned, the evil of prostitution. He 
and Josephine Butler were responsible for 
the repeal of the noxious Act and for put- 
ting England in the van of the movement 
to get rid of the highly organized business 
of exploiting women. Out of forty-seven 
countries. which adopted the regulated 
system under official control twenty-eight 
have now abolished it and fourteen have 
undertaken official inquiries which are 
likely to lead them to follow England in 
refusing protection and legal status to the 
pirates who traffic in human life. 

Another cause which greatly appealed 
to Stansfeld was that of Mazzini’s program 
for Italy’s liberation. This volume, writ- 
ten at the request of the Stansfeld trust, 
which exists to promote “the equ-lity of 
men and women before the law of the land 
and to maintain their equal responsibility 
to one and the same moral law,’”’ memorial- 
izes Stansfeld’s great services in both di- 
rections, which were rendered at great 
personal cost. 

2s 7k 
SERVICES IN NORTHFIELD, MASS. 

A most successful series of services was 
held in the month of Ju y in the Unitarian 
church of Northfield, Mass. The Mission 
Brotherhood, composed of Unitarian and 
Universalist ministers, had charge. Dr. 
Horace Westwood preached on July 2, in 
place of Dr. Frank O. Hall, who was de- 
tained in New York by a marriage cere- 
mony on the Saturday evening before. 
Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia 
was the preacher July 9. The people of 
the Unitarian church in Bernardston, six 
miles distant, omitted their meetings to 
attend these two services, and on the 
first of the two furnished their organist 
and choir, with the pastor, Rev. Joseph C. 
Allen, taking part. Dr. Hall, being in the 
neighborhood, was secured for July 16, 
taking the date of Dr. Harry L. Canfield, 
whom we hoped to have on a later date. 
About thirty of the friends from the Uni- 
versalist church in North Adams came the 
distance of fifty or more miles and heard 
Dr. Hall. Dr. Canfield not being avail- 
able for July 23, Dr. Elliot Brown, late of 
New York City and later pastor of the 
Second Congregational Church, Holyoke, 
consented to speak. It had been arranged 
by Dr. Westwood to have for the final 
service Archbishop William H. Francis of 
the Old Catholic Church of America, but 
illness prevented his coming, and Dr. 
Westwood preached. 

The interest, as the spirit, was fine 
throughout, and the minister and people 
of the Northfield church are grateful to 
the Mission Brotherhood. 

(CHONG 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 B2acon St., Boston 


WHAT IS A CURRICULUM? 


Growth in character and personality 
takes place through experience in situa- 
tions which involve learning possibilities. 
The curriculum of religious education is 
the experience of the learner under guid- 
ance. It consists of situations in the life 
of the learner, consciously selected or 
initiated, through which growth in Chris- 
tian living may be effected, together with 
such means of guidance and enrichment as: 
an analysis of the elements in the situation 
itself, educational method, the past ex- 
perience of the learner and the teacher, the 
experience of the race, measures of achieve- 
ment. 

Situations selected for inclusion in the 
curriculum of religious education should 
involve fellowship in Christian purposes 
and experience in selecting and making 
right responses, through the help of the 
spirit of God. The curriculum should in- 
clude a series of activities which lead the 
learner into control of life experience in 
terms of Christian living. 

The conception of the curriculum which 
is here set forth centers in the experience 
of the pupil. It consists of such pupil ac- 
tivities, together with the appropriate 
methods and source materials, as will bring 
experience to a Christian outcome. In 
many cases the educator will seize upon 
the actual outgoing experience of an in- 
dividual or group and through interpreta- 
tion and guidance utilize it for the at- 
tainment of educational ends. In other 
cases a desired type of experience may he 
initiated, if there are not already found in 
present experience those elements through 
which the desired ends will be attained. 

For example, the desired change may 
be one of more Christian attitude toward 
another race. It may be possible to utilize 
the situations actually present because of 
foreign boys or girls in the school, and 
through discussion, reading, service ac- 
tivities, field investigation, and other ways 
to fill those contacts with new meaning. 
If there are no direct race contacts, such 
experiences may be initiated through ac- 
tual visits to a foreign section, through 
correspondence such as letters between 
American and Japanese groups, or through 
imaginative contacts through literature. 

In any case, the curriculum will consist 
of the actual experience of the pupils, and 
the activities through which that experi- 
ence is enriched and controlled. Into 
this enrichment process must be brought all 
the richest stores of knowledge which are 
available for this situation, and the best 
method which the teacher can provide in 
making the educational result most ef- 
fective. 

According to this view a curriculum is 
not so much a book to be read, as the pu- 
pil’s activity and experience of reading the 
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MY HEART RIDES OUT 


My heart rides out to the wide sea 
reach 

Where the sands curve round Old 
Ferry Beach, 

Where the gulls wheel by 

With a raucous cry, 

And a slow sail moves to the edge 
of the sky. 


My heart has wings to a grove of 
pines 

Whose perfumes rival the gods’ own 
wines. 

Where the chanceled gloom 

In the dim of the moon 

Is patterned out on a shadow-loom. 


My heart runs out to a band of 
friends 

That I found near a fire where the 
old beach bends. 

And I hear them sing 

In a mystic ring 

An old, old song of remembering. 


(Written last week at Ferry Beach 
by a member of the G.S.S. A. 
* Institute.) 


book; not so much an outline of a service 
project to be carried out, as the actual 
experience of performing the _ service 
activity; not so much a plan for teaching 
pupils an appreciation of a picture, as the 
actual experience of appreciation resulting 
from the pupil’s reaction to the picture 
under the guidance of a leader. 

In short, the curriculum will be as in- 
clusive as life itself. It will utilize many 
and varied types of pupil activity, such as 
problem solving, discussion, service proj- 
ects, Bible study, worship participation, 
appreciation of art and music, reacting to 
play-ground situations, helping mother, 
and many others. There will be no dif- 
ficulty in this use of the term curriculum 
once it is identified with actual experience 
—physical, intellectual, emotional, voli- 
tional—rather than the materials and plans 
for such experiences. (From “The De- 
velopment of a Curriculum of Religious 
Education,” International Council of Re- 


ligious Education.) 
* * 


FROM THE COAST OF MAINE 


Next week we can report in full—no, it 
would take several issues of the Leader to 
do that—our Institute at Ferry Beach. 
All we have time to say now is that there 
has never been a better one. Classes, 
chapel services, lectures in the grove, good 


times—each and every one have taken on 
a quality and fineness which make this 
week stand out as a high point in G. S. 
S. A. history. 


* * 


SUGGESTIVE TOPICS FOR 
WORKERS’ CONFERENCES 


As Used Last Year in Six Baptist 
Churches 


How to Help a Learner: 
Know about the Learner. 2. Diagnosing 
the Learner. 38. How to Discover Aims 
for the Learner. 4. What to Know about 
the Teaching Material. 5. How to Plan 
the Lesson for the Learner. 6. Class- 
room Problems. 7. How to Help the 
Learner to Pray. 8. How to Help the 
Learner to Worship. 9. What Is Success- 
ful Teaching? (Newton Center, Mass.) 

1. What Shall We Teach about God? 
2. Church School Objectives. 3. What 
Shall We Say about the Miracles? 4. How 
Shall We Teach Our Pupils to Pray? 
5. How to Teach. 6. Annual Banquet. 
7. How Shall We Teach the Old Testa- 
ment Stories? 8. Where Do Your Pupils 
Live? 9. Out-of-Door Meeting and Picnic 
Supper. (Bennington, Vermont.) 

1. Three Advance Steps for Our School 
This Year. 2. The Value of the Com- 
munity Training School and How to En- 
roll Members from Our School. 3. The 
Preparation of a Lesson for Teaching. 
4. How,to Guide Each Pupil into Church 
Membership. 5. New Equipment Needed 
and How to Get It. 6..The Young 
People’s Work in Our School and Church. 
7. Training in Worship. 8. Training in 
Giving. 9. Organizing the Missionary 
Program of the School. 10. How I May 
Know Whether My Teaching Is Effective. 
(Philadelphia, Penn.) 

Discovering God: 1. How Ideas are Ac- 
quired by Experience. 2. The Harliest 
Ideas of God. 3. Finding God as Law- 
Giver. 4. Finding God in Group Loyalty. 
5. Finding God in Choosing. 6.'Finding 
God in Idealism. 7. Finding God in 
Conflicts, Doubts, Convictions. 8. Find- 
ing God in Service and Broadening Ideas. 
(Newton Center, Mass.) 


x * 


1. What to 


A STIFF COURSE 


The Bishop of Croydon tells this story 
of an Oxford don, who was very academic 
and very absent-minded. During a va- 
cation he took duty for an old clerical 
friend at a country church. After reading 
the Ten Commandments in the holy com- 
munion service, the don, in his absent- 
mindedness and apparently thinking he 
was in the examination hall, looked over 
his spectacles and remarked to the con- 
gregation: “‘Not more than five of these 
subjects} should be attempted.’’—Public 
Opinion. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. and Mrs. George Gilmour of St. 
Petersburg, Florida, were at Headquarters 
July 31. 

Rev. and Mrs. Clayton Wilkin of Hor- 
nell, New York, called at Headquarters 
July 81. Mr. and Mrs. Wilkin and their 
two children were on their way home from 
Ferry Beach. 


Rey. Albert Hammatt of Longmeadow, 
Mass., will continue in the fall and winter 
as acting pastor of the Second Universalist 
Church in Springfield. 

Rev. Sidney J. Willis of Monson, Mass., 
called at Headquarters Aug. 2. 

Dr. Frank W. Merrick of Beverly, Mass., 
addressed the Masonic bodies of that city 
June 25, at a service in the Unitarian 
church. Dr. Frederick W. Hamilton, sec- 
retary of the Grand Lodge, and formerly 
president of Tufts College, has asked for a 
copy of the sermon for the library of the 
Grand Lodge. On Sunday, July 16, Dr. 
Merrick took the place of the late Judge 
Alden P. White, in addressing the Marble- 
head Historical Society on ‘‘Old Burial 
Hill,” Marblehead, at the annual Me- 
morial Day service in honor of the Marble- 
head men who lost their lives in the 
American Revolution and the War of 1812. 
The Marblehead H’storical Society has 
requested the manuscript of this address 
for its library. 


Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D., of Lynn, Mass., 
has a sermon in the August number of 
the Christian Century Pulpit, under the 
title “Why Men Need Religion.” 


By the will of the late Mrs. Ida A. Smith 
of Salem, Mass., $42,000 is left in public 
bequests. The Salem Universalist church 
gets $1,000. A public swimming pool to 
cost $20,000 is to be built at Salem Wil- 
lows. The pool will be a memorial to John 
C. B. Smith, husband of Mrs. Smith. 

Rev. Harold I. Merrill, minister at Rox- 
bury, Mass., is spending his vacation in 
Oxford County, Maine, preaching three 
times each Sunday at South Paris, West 
Sumner, and Rumford Point. 


Mrs. Lon Ray Call, wife of Rev. Lon 
Ray Call, minister of All Souls Church, 
Braintree, Mass., died suddenly in Chi- 
cago, Aug. 6, according to a dispatch in 
the Boston Herald of Aug.7. Mr. and Mrs. 
Call had gone to attend the Exposition. 


Before the Seven Arts Club in Chicago 
on Aug. 5 Dr. Carlyle Summerbell took 
the negative on the subject “Is Christianity 
a Failure?” Aug. 6, in a symposium on 
Jesus, Ingersoll and Marx, in Washington 
Square, he defended the social values of 
Jesus’ teachings. On Aug. 11, he was one 
of twelve liberal speakers at the celebra- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Robert G. Ingersoll. 


and Interests 


Illinois 


Chicago, St. Paul’s.—Rev. L. Ward 
Brigham, D. D., pastor. July services at 
St. Paul’s have been as successful, if not 
more successful, as we had anticipated, 
so our trustees have decided to keep the 
church open during August As it stands 
now, the pulpit will be filled in the fol- 
lowing order: Aug. 6, Harold Lumsden, 
Aug. 18, Warren B. Brigham, Aug. 20, 
Dean Ellenwood, Aug. 27, Tracy M. Pull- 
man 


Massachusetts 


Brookline.—Rev. Crawford O. Smith, 
pastor. The Brookline Chronicle for July 
27 reports that the contract for the re- 
construction of the Beacon Church prop- 
erty on Harvard Street into a moying pic- 
ture theater, to be known as the Brookline 
Theater, has been awarded to M. J. 
Shapiro and Son. Work upon the project 
has already begun. Where the congrega- 
tion of the Beacon Church will hold their 
services has not yet been decided. 
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WHO’S WHO 


* 

* 

* 

* See 

Es Dr. Lee 8. McCollester is dean- 
* emeritus of Tufts College School of 
* Religion. 

FS Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, liter- 
* ary editor of the Leader, is dean of 
* Swarthmore College. 

* Robert K. Reischauer is a son of 
* Dr. A. K. Reischauer of the faculty 
* of the Women’s Christian College, 
* Tokyo. He is a graduate of 
* Harvard College and now is living 
* in China on an Oriental Fellowship 
* from Harvard and working for the 
* degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

* Rev. Donald M. Lester is minister 
* of the Universalist church in Rum- 
* ford, Maine. 

a Stanley Rawson is president of 
* the Young People’s Christian Union 
* of the Universalist Church. 

ie M. J. Benardete is a member of 
* the Romance Language Department 
* of Brooklyn College. 

2 Rev. R. A. McGowan is assist- 
* ant director of the National Catho- 
* Jie Welfare Conference. 

x Carl F. Tauesch is associate pro- 
* fessor of Business Ethics in Harvard 
* School of Business Administration. 
* 
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PORTSMOUTH AND MURRAY 
GROVE 


HKight-score years ago, three years after 
John Murray first met Thomas Potter on 
the shores of Barnegat, the story goes that 
he traveled to Portsmouth in New Hamp- 


shire, where he preached in November, 
17738. 

On Sunday, July 30, 1933, a young 
man came from the congregation in New 
Hampshire which Mr. Murray’s visit there 
founded, to Murray Grove to preach. 

It is quite an experience, according to 
Frank B. Chatterton, the modern young 
Universalist minister of the Portsmouth, 
N. H., church, to preach in two of the old- 
est Univers list parishes in the country. 

“The history of Murray Grove,” Mr. 
Chatterton told his congregation in the 
Memorial Chapel, ‘‘has been always 
prominent in my own Universalist career, 
and I have always wanted to see for myself 
the old Potter House, the little frame 
church, and the grave of Thomas Potter.” 

Mr. Chatterton, who is a delightful 
young man with the true ‘““New England’’ 
accent, and Mrs. Chatterton, his charming 
young bride, arranged the week-end at 
Murray Grove through Dr. Etz. Both 
were impressed by the simple antiquity of 
the old Potter home, the quaintness of the 
meeting-house, and the friendliness of the 
Murray Grove ‘family,’ into which they 
were quickly adopted. (Adopted so quick- 
ly, indeed, that a special “‘honeymoon 
cake,’’ with pink icing, and a frosted greet- 
ing of “‘best wishes,’’ was baked for them 
by Mrs. Clara Weakly, and presented to 
them at Sunday dinner.) 

Mr. Chatterton preached an eloquent 
sermon, taking as his text the query of 
Phillips Brooks, “Is life worth while?” 
Whether Mr. Chatterton chose it delib- 
erately or not because of its original place 
in the attitude of Murray as he neared the 
American shore, is not known. For it 
must have been Mr. Murray’s one thought, 
as he reflected on the unfortunate finish 
(as he thought) of his career as a preacher 
in England. Mr. Murray’s answer was 
found in a tiny meeting-house on a strange 
shore. Mr. Chatterton found the answer 
in the inspiration of youth in the adventure 
of the vagabond, and in the reminiscence of 
the elderly woman. ‘ 

After a quiet visit to the cool pine grove 
in which is set the National Universalist 
Cemetery, to the graves of Dr. Bisbee and 
Dr. Sweetser, Mr. and Mrs. Chatterton 
re-embarked in their coupe car and headed 
north to New York, confirmed enthusiasts 
for Murray Grove. 

This is the third Sunday for the Murray 
Grove House this season. Thus far the 
attendance has been better than usual for 
early season, and it is expected that the 
year will be the same success that the past 
several years have been, and these past 


few years have been among Murray 


Grove’s best. Mr. Tipton is resident 


pastor, and the management is the same as 


last year. Several new “‘super-highways,”’ 


broad, straight speedways for which New | 
Jersey is becoming famous, have been— 
opened in recent months, and lead from. 
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the cities almost to the Grove. Once of 
very poor access, Murray Grove is now 
within easy running time of the heart of 
the east-coast population, and within a 
radius of less than a hundred miles there 
are probably twelve million or more 


people. The equipment and buildings at 
the Grove are in excellent condition. 
WaG. Jt. 
Murray Grove, July 80. 
* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1933 
Previously reported.............. 1,268 
ibertyaMisstien- eas eee Seki 2 


Denvers Colette «teas: held kiosk oc 3 
Beverly, Mass. 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 228. Bangor, Me., 
23. Hartford, Conn.,5. Racine, Wis., 5. 
Annisquam, Mass.,5. New Haven, Conn., 
1. Beverly, Mass.,5. Total, 267. 


Notices 
COMING EVENTS 

Aug. 5-12. Missionary Institute, Camp Cheery, 
and Ministers’ Week at Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 10-13. Georgia Convention at Winder. 

Aug. 19-Sept. 2. Boy Scouts’ Camp at Ferry Beach. 

Sept. 28. North Carolina State Convention at 
Rocky Mount. 

Sept. — Illinois State Convention. 

Sept. 24-26. Maine State Convention at Livermore 
Falls. 

Sept. — Canadian Conference of Religious Liberals 
at North Hatley, Que. 

Oct. 2-5. New York Universalist Conventions at 
Middletown. 

Oct. 5-7. Minnesota State Convention at Roch- 
ester. 

Oct. 7-8. Convention of Y. P. C. U. of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island at Woonsocket, R. I. 
chOct. — Kansas State Convention at Salina. 

Oct. — Michigan State Convention. 

Oct. — New Hampshire State Convention at 
Claremont. 

Oct. 11. New Jersey State Convention. 

Oct. 18-22. United Universalist Conventions at 
Worcester, Mass. 

* 

SUMMER MEETINGS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Fremont, mornings, August. State route 109. 
Kensington, mornings, summer. Route from 

Exeter to Amesbury, Mass. Arthur W. Webster, 

minister. 

Nottingham, mornings, summer. Route from 
Newmarket to Northwood. Harry M. Cary, minis- 
ter. 

East Lempster, Miner Chapel, 11.30 a. m. summer. 
State Route 10. Rev. Will E. Roberts, minister. 

Aug. 6, fellowship meetings, a. m. and p. m. at the 
Kensington Meeting-house. Picnic lunch. 

Aug. 18, fellowship meetings, a. m. and p. m., at 
West Chesterfield. Picnic lunch. Just off Route 9 
from Keene to Brattleboro. 

Aug. 27, Ancestors’ Day, at the Old Langdon 
Meeting-house, a. m. and p. m. Pienic lunch. Off 
road from Alstead to Charlestown. 

Your car will run as well toward church as away 


from it. 
* % 


MURRAY GROVE 
Preaching Dates 

Aug. 20—Reyv. Theodore A. Fischer, D. D., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Aug. 27—Rev. Hannah J. Powell, Canton, N. C. 

Sept. 3—Rev. Charles A. Hallenbeck, Scranton, Pa. 

Special preacher—Rev. Rufus Dix, Fort Plain, 
i p's 
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Saturday evening, Aug. 12—Annual Birthday 
Party. Chairman, Mrs. Robert Tipton. 

Aug. 19, Aug. 26—Annual fair. Chairman, Mrs. 
George Friedrich. 

Sunday, Aug. 20—Memorial Sunday. . 


Aug. 26-Sept. 2—Summer Institute. Faculty: 
Rev. Chas. A. Hallenbeck, Scranton, Pa. Mrs. 
Harry Adams Hersey, Danbury, Conn. Miss 


Eleanor Collie, Philadelphia, Pa. Dean, Rev. Robert 
Tipton, Philadelphia, Pa. Registrar, Mrs. Frank 
B. Smith, Elkins Park, Pa. Registration fee $1.00. 
Rates for accredited delegates, Institute week, ter- 
minating Saturday afternoon, Sept. 2, $10.00. 

Special Young People’s Program for Labor Day 
week-end: Saturday night, traditional supper and 
merry-making. Sunday morning, young people’s 
service. Sunday evening, candle-light service. Mon- 
day, all-day sail on the Barnegat, with picnic at 
Seaside Park. 

* 


MAINE CONVENTION CALL | 


The annual meeting of the Maine Universalist 
Convention, the Maine Universalist Sunday School 
Association, and the Maine Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society, will be held at the Livermore 
Falls Universalist Church, Sept. 24, 25 and 26, for 
the receiving of reports, the election of officers, and 
for such other business as may legally come before 
the combined conventions. 

The first annual Maine Universalist Convention 
Laymen’s Rally will take place Saturday, Sept. 23, 
at 6.45 p. m., in the Livermore Falls Universalist 
church parish hall. 


William D. Veazie, Secretary. 
e108 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE LAWS OF 
FELLOWSHIP, GOVERNMENT AND 
DISCIPLINE 


The following amendments to the Laws of Fel- 
lowship, Government and Discipline will be sub- 
mitted for consideration at the session of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, October 18-22, 1933. 

Roger F, Etz, Secretary. 


Article I. Conditions of Fellowship 


Amend this Article by substituting for the entire 
Article the following: 

“Fellowship in this Convention shall be conditioned 
on acceptance of the general spirit and purpose of 
the Universalist faith. The Declaration of Prin- 
ciples set forth in Article III of the Constitution of 
the General Convention is intended to indicate its 
essential nature, but neither that nor any other 
formulary shall be imposed as a creedal test. Any 
candidate for the ministry, any parish, or any State 
Convention, applying for fellowship, adjudged after 
suitable examination by a Committee of Fellowship 
having jurisdiction as possessing the essential spirit 
of the Universalist faith, and acknowledging the ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction of the General Convention, 
shall be admitted. Any such admission to fellow- 
ship shall earry with it liberty as to statement of the 
faith as guaranteed by the Constitution of this Con- 
vention.” 


Article II—Committees of Fellowship 


Amend this Article by substituting for the present 
Section I a new Section as follows: 

“1, The powers of the Universalist General Con- 
vention with respect to fellowship shall be exercised 
by a Central Committee of Fellowship, appointed 
by the Board of Trustees and consisting of such num- 
ber of members as the Board shall determine. The 
members of this Committee may be chosen from 
within or without the membership of the Board of 
Trustees. ‘The Secretary of the General Conven- 
tion shall be ex officio Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of Fellowship.” 

2. Present Section 1, renumbered. 

8. Present Section 2 renumbered and amended as 
follows: 

Substitute for the opening clause the words: 

“The powers of the Central Committee of Fellow- 
ship and of a State Committee of Fellowship are as 
follows:’’ 

4. Insert a new Section 4, as follows: 

“4. In addition to the powers enumerated in Sec- 
tion 3 of this Article the Central Committee of Fel- 
lowship shall have power: 


“(a) To exercise original jurisdiction over parishes 
and clergymen not within the jurisdiction of any 
State Convention; 

““(b) To make rules governing the examination of 
candidates for Letters of License or for Ordination 
and the conduct of services of ordination, not in con- 
flict with the Laws of Fellowship, Government and 
Discipline; 

“(c) To make rules in the interest of uniform pro- 
cedure of State Committees of Fellowship; 

“(d) To act as the first court of appeal from de- 
cisions of State Committees of Fellowship; 

“(e) To exercise original jurisdiction in all cases 
of dispute between State Conventions or of com- 
plaints against a State Convention or its Committee 
of Fellowship; 

(See Cons., Art. IV, Sec. 8; and Laws of F. G. D., 
Art. VIII, Sec. 6.) 

“(f) To authorize the official list of clergymen 
and parishes in fellowship with the General Con- 
vention.’”’ 

Further amend Article II by substituting for the 
present Section 3 a new Section, to be numbered 5, 
as follows: 

“5. The decisions and regulations of the Central 
Committee of Fellowship shall be final, subject to 
appeal to the Trustees of the General Convention, and 
shall be reported to the Secretary of the General 
Convention for filing and record. The decisions of 
a State Committee of Fellowship upon matters 
within its jurisdiction shall be final, subject to ap- 
peal, and shall be reported to its State Convention 
for filing and record.” 

6. Present Section 4, renumbered. 

7. Present Section 5, renumbered, and amended 
by changing the word “‘the’’ to “‘a’”’ before the words 
“Committee of Fellowship” in the opening clause. 

8. Present Section 6, renumbered. 


Article I1I—Admission to Fellowship 


Amend Section 5 of this Article by substituting 
therefor the following: 

“5. Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
versalist fellowship who desires admission thereto 
shall present his written application to the Central 
Committee of Fellowship or a State Fellowship 
Committee, as the case may be, stating his personal 
faith, ecclesiastical experience, and reasons for seek- 
ing the fellowship of the Universalist Church. If, 
after suitable investigation, the Committee shall 
adjudge the applicant as possessing the essential 
spirit of the Universalist faith and the intellectual 
and spiritual qualities that promise useful service 
in the Universalist ministry, it may admit him to 
fellowship.” 

(Note: The previous requirement of a proba- 
tionary year is omitted.) 


Article IV—Withdrawal of Fellowship 


Amend Section 2 by striking out the words ‘‘Trus- 
tees of’ in the first sentence, so that the sentence 
will read, “The Committee of Fellowship of the 
proper State Convention, or of the General Conven-~ 
tion, as the case may be,” etc. 

Amend Section 4 by striking out all of the con- 
cluding clause beginning, “‘it being provided,’’ etc. 

(Note: This is to agree with the striking out of 
the probationary requirement in Sec. 5 of Art. III.) 


Article V—Restoration of Fellowship 


Amend Section 1 by substituting the words “‘Cen- 
tral Committee of Fellowship” for the word ‘“Trus- 
tees.” 

Also amend Section 1 by substituting the words 
“Article II’’ for the words ‘‘Article III,’’ in the last 
line. 

Amend Section 2 of this Article by substituting 
the words ‘“‘Central Committee of Fellowship” for 
the words ‘‘Committee of Fellowship of the Trus- 
tees.”” 

Article VI—Letters of License 

Amend Section 1 by inserting after the opening 
words “Letters of License’ the words ‘intended to 
be preliminary to ordination;” also by striking out 
the words “the holders”? and inserting instead the 
words “such licentiates;’’ also by striking out the 
words “‘and fitly prepared for the ministry.” 


Strike out Sec. 2. 
(Note: Such regulation is better left to the Central 
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Committee of Fellowship under powers hereinbe- 
fore granted.) 

Amend present Sec. 3 by substituting for the entire 
Section the following: 

“2. Letters of License as Lay Preacher, authoriz- 
ing such licentiates to preach but not to administer 
any Christian ordinance, may be issued by Com- 
mittees of Fellowship for periods of three years, sub- 
ject to revocation, to laymen who apply therefor: 
provided that the church of which the applicant is a 
member and its pastor, or some minister in good 
standing, shall unite in a letter requesting the grant- 
ing of such a license; and provided also that the 
Committee acting shall, by examination, be satis- 
fied of his fitness for the preacher’s office and of his 
acceptance of the spirit of the Universalist faith.” 

Further amend this Article by renumbering Sec- 
tions 3 and 4 as Sections 2 and 3. 


Article VII—Ordination 

Amend by substituting for the entire Article the 
following: 

“1. Ordination to the Christian ministry may be 
conferred on application by a parish for the ordina- 
tion of a pastor-elect, or on a candidate’s personal 
application, by a Committee of Fellowship having 
jurisdiction. The Committee shall examine the 
candidate as to his fitness in purpose, character, 
training and ability for the ministry. The candi- 
date shall submit a personal statement of his re- 
ligious history and experience, controlling faith and 
motive, his reasons for seeking the ministerial fel- 
lowship of the Universalist Church, and such other 
matters as the Central Committee of Fellowship may 
prescribe. If, after such examination, notice of 
which shall have been published for two successive 
weeks beforehand in a denominational journal, the 
candidates shall be adjudged as possessing the es- 
sential spirit of the Universalist faith and the in- 
tellectual equipment and spiritual qualities that give 
promise of useful service in the ministry, the Com- 
mittee shall authorize his ordination and appoint 
some clergyman in Universalist fellowship to confer 
the fellowship of the Convention at the time of the 
ordination service. 

“2, An Ordination Vow of faithfulness to the 
Christian ministry and to the Universalist Church 
shall be included in the service of ordination. The 
following is suggested: ‘In the presence of Almighty 
God and this congregation I pledge my service to the 
ministry of the gospel of Jesus Christ, as proclaimed 
by the Universalist Church; and I promise a cheerful 
support of its laws and constituted authorities.” 

“3. No candidate shall be ordained who has not 
served as a licentiate of the Universalist Church for 
at least one year, as provided in Article VI, Section 1, 
of the Laws of Fellowship, Government and Disci- 
pline. This year shall have been spent continu- 
ously in study or in pastoral or missionary work. 
In the case of a candidate who has held a license as 
Lay Preacher for at least one year a Committee of 
Fellowship having jurisdiction shall have power to 
determine whether or not the service rendered by 
such a licentiate may be accepted as meeting the re- 
quirements of this Section. 

“4. In cases where circumstances may make it in- 
convenient or impracticable for a Committee of 
Fellowship to conduct directly an examination of a 
candidate for ordination, the Committee may appoint 
a special commission for that purpose, which shall 
report its findings and recommendations on which 
the Committee may act.” 

Article VIII—Discipline 

Amend Sec. 6 of this Article by striking it out. 

(Note: This is covered by the proposed revision of 
Arti. II, Sec. 4., sub-section e.) 

Also further amend this Article by renumbering the 
remaining Sections. 

Articles IX, X, XI, and ¥II 
No change. 
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Obituary 
Bernard S. Codding 


Bernard 8. Codding died Saturday, July 22, and 
funeral services were held July 25, at the home of 
his sister-in-law, Mrs. Philip W. Vanderhoof, in 
West Concord, Mass., Rev. Andrew J. Torsleff of 
West Acton officiating. Burial was in the Shawsheen 
Cemetery in Bedford. 

Mr. Codding was born in Norfolk sixty years ago, 
and had been in the jewelry business in Waltham 
and Somerville until two years ago. He was an ex- 
pert workman and was employed by the Waltham 
Watch Factory for many years, where he was at one 
time an instructor. His wife died only a few weeks 
ago. 

Francis Sheridan 

On Sunday, July 23, while on a pleasure drive 
with his family up in New Hampshire and along the 
beaches of New Hampshire and Massachusetts, 
Francis Sheridan, son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Sheri- 
dan of Crescent Street, Bradford, Mass., was pros- 
trated by an embolism, and died in his mother’s arms. 
At twenty-nine years of age, the earthly life of a fine 
young man thus came to a sudden close. Francis 
Sheridan was baptized and received into the mem- 
bership of the church in Haverhill, Mass., during 
the pastorate of Dr. Coons. He was one of a large 
group of young men who were members of Dr. 
Coons’ class in the church school. The funeral ser- 
vices, conducted by Dr. Coons, were held at the 
home in Bradford on Tuesday, July 25. Interment 
was in the cemetery in Bradford. Francis Sheridan 
belonged to the third generation of one of the staunch 
and faithful families connected with the First Uni- 
versalist parish of Haverhill. 


James Tuttle 


Funeral services for James Tuttle, eighty-five, 
789 North Orange Grove Avenue, who passed away 
yesterday (July 24) at his home of pneumonia, will 
be held at the Throop Memorial Universalist Church 
Thursday at 10 a.m. Rev. Robert Cummins, pastor 
of the church, will officiate, and Willard Smith will be 
at the organ. 

Mr. Tuttle had lived in Pasadena for thirty years, 
having come here from Salisbury Center, New York, 
where he was born in the old family homestead. 
His greatest interest for many years had been in 
the affairs of Throop Memorial Universalist Church, 
of which he was a member. 
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He built his home on North Orange Grove Avenue 
to be near the church, which at the time was located 
at North Raymond Avenue and Chestnut Street, 
before it was moved to its present location at Los 
Robles Avenue and Del Mar Street. 

Mr. Tuttle was married to Miss Hattie Frazier, 
who died in 1910. He later married Mrs. Josephine 
Jordan of Los Angeles, and she passed away in 1928. 
He is survived by several cousins, Mrs. George 
Dodge, Mrs. Dorothy Lamberson Whittaker and 
Miss Doris Lamberson of Pasadena, Miss Lucy 
Tuttle of Boston, Miss Mary Tuttle, Miss Rowena 
Tuttle, and Miss Mary Comstock of New York 
state.— Pasadena (Cal.) Star- News. 

Mr. Tuttle left his house to the church. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


THE BETHANY UNFON FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cali attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho.e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. ’ 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. r 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Reopening Announcements 


Post-card form—can be mailed for one cent stamp 


Suitable for Church and Church School 


No. 1827. A reminder that the regular services in the church and 
Sunday school are to be resumed, with space on the address side of the 


card for the date of reopening and signature. 


The design shows a spray 


of goldenrod and autumn leaves in natural colors. 


No. 1832. The design in colors shows a group of young people seated 
in church. The text, “Be ye doers of the Word,” is shown in the panel- 
A general invitation is printed on the reverse side. 


No. 1838. Looking through the autumn foliage one sees the church 


in the distance. 


An inspiring scripture text is printed in the design, and 


the opening announcement is on the address side of the card. 


Price, $1.25 per hundred 
Send a 3-cent stamp for samples. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street and 176 Newbury Street, Boston 
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Educational 


ODDARD 


The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 


G 


Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 
Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


Mission Study Book, 1933-1934 


EASTERN WOMEN 


Today and Tomorrow 
By Ruth F. Woodsmall 


A thrilling study of the tremendous 
changes taking place in the life of the 
women of the East. An unusual book with 
a stirring message to the Christian women 
of the world. 

240 pages 12 illustrations 
Price 50 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 
No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 8. A ‘‘Perin’ booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 

Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’ 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe now for the 
CHRISTIAN LEADER, $2.50 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 

AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 
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BOOKS 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 


And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather, 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A collection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 

By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
Eight great life-lessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 


Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Moun. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 
Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling IES ee ee 
The enthusiastic angler was relating a 
fishing story to some of his neighbors. 
“Yes,” he said proudly. “I caught the 
biggest fish of my career last night. It 
was a bass, and what a whopper, too. Do 
you know, fellows, believe it or not, that 
fish weighed about seven pounds. Some 
fish, what?” 
His son, who had remained interested 
throughout the story, now spoke up. 
“Yes, and do you know, daddy was so 
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In the Cruising Series 


y A New Volume 


i 
ie 


kind he give it to my little kitten,’ he i 
said.— Answers. th a by Johannes 
* - * i. - 
A woman who did not understand the ¥ 


language of business went into the Bank 
of England and asked to consult someone 
about her war loan holdings. The clerk 
to whom she was talking happened to be 
rather a grave person. He inquired: 

“Ts it a case of conversion or redemp- 
tion, madam?”’ 

“Conversion, redemption?” faltered the 
woman. “Er, pardon me, is this the Bank 
ot England or the Church of England?” — 
Wall Street Journal. 


x ox 


On September 1 
The Universalist Publishing House 


He leaped gayly up the front steps, will bring out 


flowers under one arm, box of candy under 
the other. At the door he was confronted 
by her little brother. 

“Hi, Johnnie!” 

AHS be 

“Sister expecting me?” 

“Yeah!” 

“How do you know?” 


“She’s gone out.” —Punch Bowl. 
* * 


Love That Never Failed 


Memories of the World War 


by John van Schaick, Jr. 
(Johannes) 


An old gentleman who had been em- 
ployed cleaning out run-down spirea and 
wistaria bushes at a Belleville residence 
was telling a neighbor about the resulting 
improvement. ‘This place is going to 
look a lot better now that I’ve gotten rid 
of all this pyorrhea and hysteria,’”’ he said. 
—Telescope (Belleville, Kansas). 

* * ° ° 

Bee ait, Cn, * Rema 290 Pages - Boundin Cloth - Price $1.00 
woods, seeking for adventure and what 
they might find. One picked up a chest- 
nut burr. 

“Tommy,” he called excitedly, ‘“‘come 
here quick.. I’ve found a porcupine egg!’’ 
—Recorder. 

x * 

“Now, if I write ‘n-e-w’ on the black- 
board, what does that spell?” 

““New.’’ 

“Now I'll put a ‘k’ in front of it and 
what have we?” 


“Canoe.” —Boston Transcript. 
* * 
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U. S. Army cannon at seven local garri- Boston, Mass. 


sons will roar at noon no less than thirty- 
six times—one gun for each of the forty- 
eight States.— New York paper. 
* * 
Master: ‘You look sweet enough to eat.” 
Sophie: “I do eat. Where shall we 


go?”—Annapolis Log. UtUUttUCtttIin ii: KRARETERENNNRUR: | 
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